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For the Repister. 
NAHUM HARRINGTON, ES@. 
Died at Westborough, Dec. 3Ist, Nahum 
Harrington, Esq., Counsellor at Law, aged 70 
years and 7 months. The deceased, at the time 
of his death, was supposed to be the oldest prac- 
ticing lawyer in the county of Worcester. He 
was graduated at Brown University in 1807, and 
immediately entered his name in the office of 
Fisher Ames, after whose death, which took 
place July 4th, 1808, he completed his term of 
study with the Hon. James Richardson, now the 
senior practicing lawyer in the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Harrington was remarkable for bis industry, 
perseverance and fidelity, in all the avocations 
of life; he established himself in bis native town, 
and acquired such general confidence in his pro- 
fession, that no competitor has been able to gain 
a satisfactory foothold in that place during his 
professional life. 

Mr. Harrington, was of a family, whose early 
political manifestations savored strongly of free- 
dom; the progenitor planted himself in the town 
of Watertown in 1642, and in that place, and in 
the neighboring towns of Lexington, Waltham 
and Weston, the descendants became numerous. 
It is a recorded fact, that of the number compo- 
sing the company at Lexington on the ever to be 
remembered 19th of April, 1775, twelve were of 
the name of Hé@rringtou, two of whom fell dead 
on that fatal spot, at the first fire of the British, 








Mr. Harrington, bred and brought up under such 
influences, took the spirit of freedom ,the natural 
way, and coming into life, while Washington, 
Adams, Ames, Story, and the host of worthies 
of that school, were in their freshness, he for 
fifty successive years exercised his elective 
franchise, which ended on the 7th of Nevember, 
with a vote for the Taylor electors. He was 
independent in thought and action. He was no 
sycophant, If he occasionally offended, by 
speaking the truth boldly, he had the satisfaction 
to believe that he never suppressed it to gain 








popularity, or to swell the vanity of the weak. 
He was a well read, sound lawyer; and hie self 
respect forbid him to advise a client tw assume 
the meshes of the law, without a reasonable 
prospect of escape from its vexatious trammels. 
The subject of our notice was a professor of re- | 
ligion, and paid a sacred regard to all the insti- | 
tutions aud Jaws designed for its encouragement 
and preservation. 

He was a member of the Orthodox Church, 
and ranked with the sect professing that faith, 
while he avowed his disbelief in some of the 
Calvinistic points, which the candid reasoners of 
the sect throughout christendom, have abandon- 
ed as absurd and untenable, and which the more 
liberal Christians pronounce unscriptural and 
demoralizing. Mr. H. was of a cheerfal, social 
temperament. 


Seas 


has since broken forth from the Holy Scriptures. 
But in this day, to hear a man of sense talk of 
the “‘simplicity of the Trinity ” and lament the 
adroit amalgamation with pure Christianity; the 
Peptic: 6f the Roman Empire; is, to say 
the Iéast, remarkable—a Trinity, established 
first by vote of fallible men, some three handred 


——— 


| years after Christ died. Matthew and John wrote, 


and Pau] and Peter preached, That some few 
of the early Christians should even worship 
Chriet, as might have done good Dr. Watts up- 
on the union principle, though not then a Trin- 
itarian, even afier his memorable prayer to the 
Deity for light; is highly probable—.it seemed 
so to Pliny, a Pagan—but that this Pagan amal- 
gamation, incorporating the principles of the 
schools of Pythagoras,Plato and others, was even 
knov'n to the early Christians, we have po au- 
thority to believe. The Pagans had their “god’s 
many;"’ and by reducing them to éhree (80 un- 
derstood by them) the new religion would be at 
least tolerable, especially if many of the pagan 
forms and outward ceremonies were preserved. 
Catholicism as improved inthe dark ages, and 
preserved to the present, was but the first ad- 
vance from Paganism, in arude and ignorant 
age, and as adroitly perfected to manage the ig- 
| norant, as to gain over the “too superstitious ”’ 
heathen. 

Very much was gained to the world by the 
noble stand against the grosser corruptions, by 
Luther, bat the Reformer himself, held fast to 
the popish literal sense of the words, ‘‘this is my 
body.” In this Calvin and Melancthon differed, 
and most of the Protestant world now agree.— 
Luther probably had nota doubt that “tin Adam’s 
fall we sinned all”—that, agreeably to the 
Westminster Catechism, ‘‘the sinfulness of that 
estate whereinto man fell, consists in the guilt of 
Adams first sin, and the want of original righ- 
teousness’’—that ‘all mankind” are thus lia- 
ble to the pains of hell forever,’’ and must have 
all suffered, but for ‘a sacrifice, to satisfy Di- 
vine Justice.” This Catechism, I had supposed 
had nearly become obsolete, until I noticed new 
editions of the Old New England Primer, and 
high recommendations, from Doctors in Divini- 
ty, to re-adopt the Catechism,—probably of the 
class of an aged Minister, who once said he was 
too old to re-examine theories! But I am dwel- 
ling too long on this theme, and close with the 
Author’s reflections, after his ascent to the pin- 
nacle of the leaning tower, whose altitude is 
4 defect. 








“The summit of this venerable edifice was 
witness to many of the experiments of Galileo, 
the great Tuscan philosopher, who astonished 
and startled Europe by the boldness and sublim- 
ity of his discoveries. The most illustrious 
men in past and present times have ascended its 
steps, and from iis lofty pinnacle looked avroad 
upon the smiling face of nature.” 

“In gazing toward the West my attention 
was directed toan Ok! square tower, (about three 
miles disiant,) whieh marked the borders w 
the great sea had been. In the middle ages 
Pisa was a maritime city, and her navy com- 
manded the respect of nations. 


of Florence, but the Appenines tnterposed to 
bar theview. I looked below and there were 
the winding Arno, and the different new rail 
roads of Tuscany, rapidly engaged in the cireula- 
tioa of life and enterprise through the kingdom. 
Toward the Noth were the dark forests and 
green meadows of the Grand Duke, animated 
by thousands of cattle and noble horses, anda 
large company of camels, leisurely browsing in 
the fields, whose prugenitors had been brought 
by the old Crusaders trom the land of Palestine. 
I looked once more unto the West (the region 
of hope and promise,) and there was Leghorn 
with its commerce, and the flag of my country 
waving in the breeze! I cast my eyes vupon the 
blue billows of the Mediterranean, and Jo!— 





At the time Mr. H. began his professional 
studies, the mother of Mr. Ames, then about 70 
years of age, had begun to read the novels of 
Scott, then styled ‘the great unknown.” On 
being informed that Mr. Harrington was deeply 
engaged in the same employment, she proposed 
to him to read the volumes as they appeared at 
the same time with herself, and at the completion 
of each volume, to hear her recite, and tell her 
whether she had retained a perfect recollection 
of the various incidents related in the work—and 
gave her reason for making the request—that 
she was fearful that her memory had begun to 
Jail. The writer heard Mr. Harrington relate 
the circumstance, and said that the venerable 
lady would state with interest the leading object 
of the author, and follow the thread of the work 
with great trath, and would occasionally point 
out particular beaaties of the author, accompa- 
nied by herown remarks, animated and eloquent. 

His last sicknese is believed to have been his 
first, and he yielded to its wasting influence 
Without a murmur, and met its result without a 
sigh. 





For the Register. 
A LAMENT, AND REMARKS UPON IT. 


An interesting letter over the signature of 
‘Douglass,’’ the first probably of a series, from 
ltaly, is published in the N. Y¥. Commercial 


Advertiser of the 22d ult. The date is at Pisa. 
Says the writer, 


“I never go inside of the Italian Churches, 
bat I invariably behold such a perverson of the 
common-sense intention of the aims and objects 
of Christianity, a8 t0 make me altogether disin- 
clined to enter again.””’ * * « “There ap- 


pears, indeed, to be a total disreg 

ence to the simple doctrine of oe Saar i 
whole tendency of the Catholic cunteen. is evi 
dently designed to promote and exalt the Vir vin 
Mary and a host of saints, at the expense of 3 


covered with clouds, the emblem of his glory, 
glistened Corsica, the island which gave birth 
to the mighty Napoleon; while at its side, verg- 
ing toward the Italian coast, aruse Elbe, its 
minor sister, which welcomed the falleu wariior 
to her breast, wien the tide ana storm of battle 
had driven his exhausted eagles from the con- 
tinent, 

With lively emotions, 1 descended, and left 
the tower, but the recollections and impressions 
of the place cannot pass away. ‘They will be 
garnered by memory and emblamed by time.” 

LayMAN. 





For the Register 
INTELLECIUAL PRAYERS. 

Being a rambler through our churches of dif- 
fering denominations, I am struck with the di- 
versity of prayer which I find in them. In some 
Orthodox churches, technically so called, I find 
clergymen who pray from the heart and forget 
their creed. If they should, in their devotions, 
chance to think that God had from all eternity 
elected some to everlaating life and elected the 
remainder to everlasting death, such a thought 
would naturally chill, yes, freeze the voice of 
prayer. How can the prayer of weak, blind, 
sinful man alter such a divine decree? Bot, the 
pious Orthodox preacher does not pray according 
to his creed, but according to his heart, accord- 
ing to his hopes. He is praying to a spirit and 
he prays from his own spirit; he is praying to 
his Father and he prays asachild. Wherever 
I have found an orthodox minister forgetting his 
fatal creed, I have found one who prays with his 
heart and who moves my heart to prayer; but, 
wherever I have found one, who prays accord- 
ing to his catechism, I have found one who 
prays intellectually; and his prayers are like a 
shower of ice on my burning soul. Among 
those churches, who use the same written forms 
from eatly youth to extreme age, I cannot tell 








a author and mediation of the Universe.» 

Lt. f 
The writer goes onto complain that “the 

adorable Savior is introduced as a being of sec- 

ondary consideration,’’ and attributes this de- 

oo from the npr os the Trinity, to 

Fessaate Motions of the Roman Empire, **con- 
ith m4 Preserved, and adroitly amalgamated 

"he teligion of the cross.” 


Al! . 
how slow ig progress towards the sim- 


t ’ 

con ee Gospel as taught in the books of 
this ie mr on by the first disciples, when 
Ged an Wh a ship of the one living and true 
will | 4 ‘hatsoever ye shall ask in my name he 
tea the be you” is combatted, in early educa- 
culeated tana npr not less authoritively in- 
he non ae of the elders,” or 
hn pt ond Calvin, “were great men in their 
i: — very much to tid the world of the 

Puions of Christianity and the superstitions 


how much or how little of true piety is felt or 
manifested. Through all generations, through 
all seasons of human life, under all differing cir- 
comstances of human condition, the stated pray- 
ers are offered. The prayer-buok turns reither 
to the right hand nor to the left.” It isso gen- 
eral as to include every particular thing and to 
exclude everything particular. Of all this I do 
not complain. The affections no doubt gather 
about the set phrases. I once belonged to the 
Episcopal church,and yet love many of its forms; 
bnt its prayers seem to me intellectual, and 1 re- 
peat, that an intellectual prayer ali but petrifies 
me. 

With regard to the “liberal sects’? as they 
are technically called, I find in the public pray- 
ers a great variety. Among the Methodists | 
have heard clergymen pray with an unetion and 
fervor that would have lifted Wesley to the very 
skies. Such prayers, coming from the felt 





f Rome: 
“Rome; but they sary not all, and greater light 


heart, reach tothe very centre of every other 


‘fering on the altar, never doubting that the 


I turned my | 
eyes to the East to catch a glimpse of the spines , 
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hearts. It may be that they were rambling and 
sometimes incoherent, yet,they were full of piets, 
Could they have been properly arranged and 
classically worded, they would be perfect models 
of true Christian progress. 

Amongst Universalists | have heard prayers 
of the deepest and warmest affection. The pa- 
rental character of the Deity is put so pre-emi- 
nent in their theology, that their bearis warm 
up prayer to God, as if he was waiting to be 
gracious to every soul. Their system of faith 
leads them to thanksgiving rather than to con- 
fession and supplication; and generally their 
devotional services have seemed to me the moet 
partial and restricted in their range of topics. 
They love to thank God for what they have re- 
ceived and to exult before him in what he has 
furnished. Accordingly their prayers are often 
intellectual, wanting the deep solemnity éf the 
contrite heart. 

Among the Unitarians I have heard prayers 
full of Christ’s spirit of reverence, trust and 
love. There is a larger field of thought opened 
to the soul, and human life is regared with pro- 
found significance. Among this sect there is a 
fearless introduction of every day topice which 
shows how free their pulpit is. Jesus Christ 
too 18 noticed in their prayers as the Redeemer 
of souls, as the Divine Mediator, as the all-suffi- 
cient Savior. In some cases I have heard'prayers 
in Unitarian churches remarkable for their beau- 
tiful diction: it seemed asif the minister had 
studied painfully long to find out captivating 
words and classic euphonies. It was apparent 
that rhetoric and belles-lettres had more to do 
with the mind of the speaker than humility and 
devotion. Ina word, the prayers were intéellec- 
tual. 

With regard to all sects, who use extempora- 
neous prayer, in their churches, it seems to me 
that the mental effort of the speaker to produce 
devotional thought is very often apparent, pain- 
fully apparent. T can see that he has not made 
any preparation to address God in his prayer; 
but has exhausted all his strength. in making 
preparation to address man in hissermon. As 
I deem public worship the first thing in Sabbath 
duties, Iam grieved to see all sects pay so Jit- 
tle attention to prayer. The sermon has super- 
ceded the prayer by making it a secondary ser- 
vice. These eloquent, intellectual, rhetorical 
prayers in church fall on my soul, as moonlight 
in winter falls on my eye, the very image of 
present coldness representing absent heat. 

Let me recommend all ministers to spend 
the time between the ringing of the first and 
second bells in reading devotional parts of the 
Bible and good manuals of prayers; but,especial- 
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From the first organization of the A. P. 8., 
we have watched its progress with heartfelt 
sympathy and ardent prayer. We have viewed 
itas one of the mildest and most auspicious 
stars in our moral firmament. We believe that 
the radiance it diffuses, is heavenly ; that it is a 
creation of “the Father of Lights,” and that the 
beams it so clearly sheds, will one day flood the 
world. I admire the principles and the opera- 
tions of this Society. It seems so like ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven,’”—small, and quiet, and 
obscure in its beginnings, but making sure and 
steady progress, and destined, through the sim- 
ple energy of reason, and light, and love, to gain 
a universal conquest over the mind, and heart 
of man. : 

That savages, and men who reject the Bible, 
or over whom the gospel has exerted no trans- 
forming influence should ‘fight and devour one 
another,” is wholly consistent with our fallen 
and depraved nature; but that saints, who have 
been’born of the Spirit, who have tasted the love 
of Christ, who have admired and imbibed his 
meek and lovely spirit, and who have been 
translated into his peaceful kingdom,—that these 
should glory in war, and carnage,and strife, is 


the greatest moral wonders of the age. How 
affecting, how paioful the thought, that the 
pious, praying professor, the kind neighbor, the 
affectionate father, the devoted husband, can 
reconcile the act of sending a bayonet into the 
bowels, a ball into the heart, or a fiery bomb 
into the habitation of another, with the holy 
law, “Thon shalt love thy neighbor as thy self.” 
Why is it that the church does not better un- 
derstand, better expound and better exemplify 
the nature and the doctrines of Christ’s King- 
dom as a Kingdom of “righteousness and peace 
and lovet’? Why isit that ministers do not 
more generally, more fully and more feelingly 
expound and urge the doctrines of “the Prince 
of Peace,”’ of “the God of Love and Peace ?” 
To me it is as clear as sunbeams that, until our 
gospel shall have subdued the ambitious, the 
vengeful and bloody spirit of war in its profes- 
sors, and induce them to “ /earn war no more,” 
it will not have accomplished its legitimate and 
benign object in our world. But I will not pro- 
long these remarks. ae" 

My chief object in addressing you at this time, 
is to inform you, that you wil! receive through 
the secular agent of our Mission, an order on 
Heory Hill, Esq., Treasurer A. B.C. I. M., 
for One Hundred Dollars, as a donation to the 
American Peace Society from the Native Church 
at Hilo, Hawaii. Itis but mite that we are 
able to cast into your treasury; but be assured, 
dear sir, we do it with cheerful hearts, and with 
many prayers and warm desires, that the princi- 
ples your society advocates, may spread and pre- 
vail anti! they fill the earth with peace and good 
will. 

Were I able, I would like to purchase fifty 
dollars’ worth of your society’s publications for 
gratuitous distribution among seamen, especially 
the commanders, officers, &c., of our navy, and 
those of other powers, many of whom touch at 
our port. Much good might be done with al- 
most any number of copies of ‘the Book of 
Peace. It contains an excellent collection of 
arguments and facts on the subject. Could your 
society feel able to put any of its publications 





ly let them enjoy deep communion with God; then 


into my hands, they will be received most grate- 
fully, and distributed according to the best of my 


let them, from a full heart and a burning soul, | judgment. 


(geinto the sacred desk and there Jay their of- 


of heaven will geatly descend and light it up. 
Viator. 





For the Register. 
A JEWISH TRADITION. 


There is a Jewish Tradition concerning 
Moses, beautifuily illustrating that one should 
ever have confidence in the rectitude and wisdom 
of all the divine dispensations, Though a fable, 
it is not on that account less jiustructive. The 
great Prophet, says one of the Jewish Rabbis, 
was called by God to the top ofa high mountain, 
and there permitted to ask any questions that he 
pleased, as to the government of the universe. 
In the midst of one of his enquiries, he was 

|commanded to look down upon the plain below, 
| where was aclear spring of water. At this 
spring a soldier had alighted from his horse to 
‘drink. No sooner had he gone than a little boy 
| came to the place, and finding a purse that the 
soldier had dropped, took it and went away. 
Soon after, those came an infirm old man, with 
hoary hairs and weary with age and travelling, 
who having qnenched his thirst, sat down to 
rest by the side of the spring. 

The soldier, who by this time, missed his 
purse, returning, demands it of the old man, 


Praying that the blessing of the God of 
Peace may rest.on_you and your fellow Jaborers, 
bam Row and dearsir, 
Your friend and brother” ©. 
TITUS COAN.” 


Now, does the pastor or the members of this 


**native Church at Hilo,”’ misconceive the gospel 
on this subject? Are they too earnest for peace? 


Have they done too much for this cause! If 
not, what a well merited rebuke is here to many 
a Church and many a minister of the Prince of 
Peace in this far more favored land! How many 
Churches in Boston are in truth more able to 
give five or ten thousand dollars to the Peace 
Society! How many individual Christians 
could better affurd $100, or even $500 each?! 
If all professed Christians, the world over, would 
do so much for Peace ia proportion to their abil- 
ity, how soon would war cease from Christen- 
dom, if not from the whole earth, ‘orever ! 
G. C. B. 





‘WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 
TAKES I'S WAY.” 
[From Rev. Mr. Kirk’s Sermon, published in the 


Times. | 


Observing men have marked that the progress 


vf civilization and moral! power travel with the 


materia! light, westward. And this is not mere- 
ly trae as a fact; but it is also true that the ver 


structure of our globe has reference to it. It 


one of the greatest moral absurdities, and ove of 


_legal obstruction, expense, and obloquy; a dis- 


who affirms that he has not seen it, and appeals 
to Heaven to attest his innocence, and the truth 
The soldier not believing him, 
Moses fell on his face in 
horror and amazement, that such an event should 
be permitted by God. Bat the divine voice thus 
Be not surprised, 


of his assertion. 
kills him on the spot. 


prevents his expostulations. 
Moses, that the Judge of all the earth should 
To you there is seemingly no rea- 
son why that child should be the occasion of the 
old man’s blood being spilt ; but know that the 
same old man, years ago, was the murderer of 
that child’s father! Know that in every dispen- 
tation of Providence there is some wise design, 
that in every one the Judge of all the earth will 





For the Register. 
LETTER ON PEACE FROM THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


I think, Mr. Editor, your readers, so many of 
whom are friends of peace, will be interested in 
the following warm-hearted letter which accom- 
panied a donation of One Hundred Dollars to 
the American Peace Society, from a church 
whose members were, not long ago,—Pagans 
delighting in war and bloodshed. 
in 1846 to furnish every American Missionary 
Station among the heathen with a copy of our 
Book of Peace, a series of nearly seventy tracts 
from such advocates of our cause as Worces- 
ter, and Channing, and Ladd, and Grimke ; and 
this is one of the responses we have received to 
that effort,the first indeed from a “ Native 
It would have exhilarated the hearts 
of those men to foresee, that their writings on 
this great Christian theme would, in so short a 
time, be producing results, even in pagan lands; 
and from facts like these the friends of peace 
now may well take courage. 

Office Am. Peace Soc. Boston, Jan. 18, 1849. 


Hilo, Sandwich Islands, 
April 24, 1848. 
Rey. G. C. Beck wiTH. 2 


Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Soc, 
My Dear Broruer,—Allow a stranger to 


was not by accident tirat Eden was found in Asia 
instead of Europe or Africa; and that America 
was known to no great European nation before 
the opening of the XVith century. The old in- 
ternal fires that heaved up the outer crust of the 
globe, were blind forces, but a far-seeing Pro- 
vidence held a rein on them, to guide them 
whither He would. They gave, underhis plas- 
tic contro), to each continent, peculiar surface; 
and consequently, a peculiar climate, and an 
adaptation to the peculiar conditions of the race 
that should inhabit the earth, A plan is as 
clearly to be traced in this feature of the globe, 
as in its rovundity. Asia was the cradle of hu- 
man civilization. Amid its Juxuriant vegetation, 
its gigantic physical features, its heaven-scaling 
mountains and arid deserts, the human race pas- 
sed its infancy. There, nature is grand and 
vast, man is a feeble and superstitious’ creature. 
Europe, with a different climate, a different soil, 
and a very different surface, received the 1ace in 
the second stage of its civilization, under the 
Greek and Roman types. There new develop- 
ments were to be made, new preparations for the 
last great development under the unobstructed - 
power of Christianity. 

It has been well observed, that Asia repre- 
sents the past; Europe, the present; America, 
the future. Her physical form is a mark of the 
architectural wisdom, which built the sun, and 
garnished the heavens. In America, a temper- 
ate climate, and extensively; a rugged soil 
arouses man to the conquest and control of na- 
ture. America is the sphere of higher princi- 
ples ; the home of a Christian brotherhood,— 
Every thing here invites to union. We have 
indeed a vast space to separate the different 
members and branches of our political family.— 
But steam and electricity are now counteracting 
the separating influence of space. And the per- 
manent application of that great space-annihilat- 
ing power is guaranteed by the vast, exhaust- 
less, underlying beds of coal which a far-seeing 
Providence laid up for us, long before we knew 
our own necessities. On this field the industrial 
power ofthe world can be employed under the 
guidance of that science which Europe has been 
so long bringing to its present maturity. The 
discovery of great sources of wealth has always 
turned the current of human affairs. Such was 
the influence of the mines of Ophir on Judea and 
Phenicia in the days of Solomon. I admit that 
commerce, Juxury, architecture and idolatry 
flourished more than religion in consequence of 
his making ‘‘silver as the stones in Jerusalem,” 
until it was said that ‘‘ it was not any thing ac- 
counted of in the days of Solomon.”’ I allude 
to it simply to show that it is by opening new 
sources of wealth, Providence effects great 
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profound interest. 





asabject of mutual and 


changes in society. Whether these changes 
shall be tor good or evil, may depend on many 


things; perhaps much on ourselves. The dia- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope opened the 
wealth of the Indies to Portugal and Holland, 
and ul:imately to England. ‘The crusades pour- 
ed the tide of commerce over middle Italy, and 
built up the great cities of Genoa and Pisa and 
Venice. The discovery of America was ameans 
employed by Providence to give another tarn to 
coramerce; and, by opening a new home to men, 
to open a new theatre for human enterprise, and 
for the application of new principles to new 
forms of suciety. This is God's method of 
working. 





HIRAM POWERS. 
{From Cist’s (Cincinnati) Weekly Advertiser.] 


Camsrince, Dec. 22, 1848. 


Miner K. Kellogg: 

My Dear Sir:—I{ duly received your favor ofthe 
6th, and yesterday the little pamphlet ectitled 
“Justice to Hiram Powers,’’ reached me... ¢ 

It gives me a fuller knowledge than [ posses- 
sed before of this paintal controversy. It is 
quite plain to me that some strange misconcep- 
tion lies at the foundation of it. 1 cannot per- 
ceive in reading the Jetter that our friend has 
any thing to reproach himself with. He eon- 
tracted to deliver a duplicate of the “Slave’’ to 
Mr. Robb at Florence, in June 1848. He 
neither failed, nor put himself in the way of fail- 
ing iv the fulfilment of that contract. That he 
should in the meantime, send tothe United 
States, for exhibition, for his own benefit, either 
the statue designed for Mr. Robb,or another 1e- 
petition of the same original (as he was enabled 
to do by the liberality of his English patrons) 
was not only not inconsistent with his contract, 
but was in the exercise of a right expressly 1e- 
served by Mr. Powers. : 

It is not on account of the pecuniary Joss to 
Powers that | lament this misunderstanding.— 
You and | who know him well—who know his 
acute sensibility and high sense of honor, need 
not to be told how much pain and disappoint- 
ment must have been caused to him by this most 
unpleasant affair. He had long looked forward 
to the exhibition of a statue in this country, 
(which he loves with the ardor of a true patriot) 
as an era ih his life. It was not for the sake of 
the pecuniary benefit, though after his long 
struggles and privations, he was richly entitled 
to that. However proud he may be for himself, 
when he thinks cf wife and children, the pride 
of the artist is Jost in the feelings of the man.— 
No one could blame Powers if with these feelings 
he looked forward with interest to the exhibition 
of the *‘Slave” in this country as likely to yield 
him some compensation. for the long and bitter 
noviciate through which the young and friend- 
less artist ,however gifted, is obliged to pass. 

But Powers has as little love of money as 
any person I know. He looked forward with 
eagervess to the exhibition of a ‘statue in Ameri- 
ca fora very different reason. He loves his 
country and his soul is in his art. He wished 
to enjoy the proud satisfaction of reflecting hon- 
or upon his country—and most assuredly no ar- 
itist living or dead has done it in a higher de- 
|gree. What is there in the life of a common 
}man like the feelings with which a patriotic ar- 
tist sends home to his country the first great 
creation of his genius! 

You are aware that the first “‘Slave’’ was ex- 
hibived by Mr. Grant, its proprietor,gratuitously, 
in London while I was there. It gave powers 
at once a European name. It was the subject 
of general. admiration, A nobleman of great 
knowledge and taste in the arts, after ipatkiog 
) of itin terms of unbounded praise, desired me 
| to writo to Powers to execute for him a work 
for £800; en any subject he might choose, and 
to take 4is own time. Another very good judge, 
himself a distinguished artist, said to me, there 
had been nothing equal to it seen in London for 
twenty years. One of the foreign ministers told 
me it was well worth two thousand ponnds 
sterling. These were pleasant things to be able 
to write to our friend in Florence. 

You have also been able to send him to sub- 
stantial good news of the reception of the 
‘*Slave” in the eastern cities and in Cincinnati; 
but in New Orleans he is likely, I fear, to reap 
little but a harvest of controversy and disgust. 
This would have deeply grieved my lamented 
friend Wilde. In his exhidition at New Orleans, 
our friend Powers isto encounter the work of a 
rival which even he cannot surpass, the work 
of hie own chisel; as he has already encountered 














couraging reception for the first production of 
one of the most noble-spirited and gifted artists 
and true hearted men that ever lived! 

But these are troubles of aday. They will 
wound Powers, but they cannot hurthim. He 
bas already achieved a reputation, second to that 
of no living artist, for himself and his country. 
Of a handsome competence, if not of fortune, if 
he lives a few years longer he is sure. The re- 
spect and affection of all who know him he pos- 
sesses in no measured degree. 

Deeply regretting for your own sake the 
trouble you have had in this unpleasant affair, 1 
remain, dear sir, with great regard, sincerely 


Yours, EDWARD EVERETT. 





JOHN FOSTER’S VIEWS OF THE BIBLE, AND 
OF THE FUTURE STATE. 


[From the Christian Review for January.] 


In his religions studies and meditations, he 
dwelt more on the darkness of the Scriptures, 
than on their light—on what they did not say, 
than on what they did say. He firmly believed 
that the Bible did not contain a complete system 
of truths—a system perfect in all its parts—thaf 
it is, in fact, a book of fragments. He earnestly 
coveted a clearer, fuller, and more definite in- 
formation. Dr. Cheever says that Foster de- 
sired what is utterly inconsistent with the nature 
of faith. Dr. Cheever maintains that a certain 
degree of obscurity and uncertainty is essential 
to faith. It is not impossible that the Dr.’s own 
views on this subject may be ¢ »mewhat confu- 
sed. We cannot conceive why a statement 
must be difficult to be understood, or susceptible 
of diverse interpretation, in order to be an object 
of faith. The doctrine of a future state of re- 
tribution is an object of faith, not because of any 
obscurity or clearness in the Biblical statements 
of it, but because the evidence of its truth is not 
experience, but the word of God. The accusa- 
tion against Foster, that he was “so weak in 
the vigor of an entire faith,’ is grounded,—if 
intelligently grounded on any thing,—on the 
fact that he was so deeply sensible of the incom- 
pletegess of Divine revelation—that there are so 
many very important subjects which the Bible 
but barely mentions, or in regard to which i: 
maintains entire silence, as to which it is quite 
conceivable that very much might have been, 
revealed. His earnest questioning and strong 
desire to know more, may, at times, perhaps, 
have appeared like impatience. But if his so- 
licitude tv know more of an hereafier brought 
him too often and too violently against the ‘‘dead 
wall,” and if he felt displeased that the boundary 
should have been fixed so near him—that is far 
more pardonable and consistent with the condi- 
tion of man in this life than the conduct of the 
great body of Christians and of divines, who 
never once,daring their sojourn on earth,advance 
to the frontiers of the world, and there, on tip- 
toe, strain their eyes to catch some glimpses of 
the interminable expanse which is but just the 
other side of that *‘dead wall.” 

Foster may have felt, to an injurious extent, 
the fragmentary character of the Bible. This 
conviction would effectually keep him from pay- 
ing much attention to systematic writers on di- 
vinity; and also from elaborating out of the 





in this we judge him too leniently; for we must 
lead guilty, to some extent, of the same offence. 

e never have felt great veneration for system 
makers in theology. We have derived bat little 
benefit {rom them. When in darkness we always 
look for light tosome fragmentary writer. There 
we expect to find the doctrine exhibited in its 
ewn true shape; not having been subjected to un- 
natural violence in order to make it fit a particu- 
jar niche in a creed, 

Of revealed truths, he dwelt almost habitually 
on the awful andthe threatening. No unin- 
spired man ever saw farther into such subjects, 
or feltthem more deeply. During the latter 
halfof his life he seems to have had his being 
in the very shadow of the everlasting world.— 
He was ever trying to peep through the chinks 
in the “‘dead wall.” He longed to know what 
there was beyond. We never have met with a 
writer whose soul was so full of the solemnities 
of the future state. 

There is not a book in the English language 
more fullof eternity than Foster's “‘ Living for 
‘Immortality.”” No one ever felt more profound- 
ly than he, the terribleness of dying an enemy 
to God. 

With this temper of mind, and these habitual 
convictions, it seems, at first sight, impossible 
that Fuster should not believe in the eternity of 
future punishment. Yet such the fact appears 
to have been. We regret his course in refer- 
ence to this doctrine. We are persuaded, how- 
ever, that the cause of this denial is not so re- 
condite, nor so difficult of explanation, as those 
of his reviewers, who have taken any notice of 
it,have supposed. We can, by no means,agree 
with those who ascribe it to the weakness of his 
faith as a Christian. It does not require strong 
faith to believe this doctrine. Multitudes be- 
lieve it who have not, at all, the faith of God’s 
elect. Were strong faith indispensable in or- 
der to the reception ofthis trath, most of those 
who accuse Foster of being “ so weak in the 
vigor of an entire faith,’’ would have been as 
great unbelievers as he. It is, indeed, sad that 
his views on this subject were not mote scriptu- 
ral. But itis much more sad to reflect, that 
scarcely one, of al! those who profess to believe 
in eternal punishment, has so deep, so abiding, 
and so salutary a sense of eternal rezlities as 
Foster had. Let those who are startled by such 
an anomaly in his creed, compare the frames of 
their own minds with that of Foater’s,before they 
severely condemn him, 

We cannot refer his denial of this doctrine to 
his want of reverence for, or confidence in, the 
Bidle as the word of God. We do not remem- 
ber to have met with anything implying a doubt 
on his part, as to the plenary inspiration of the 
scriptures, especially after the revival in his 
heart while at Chichester. He did uot deny a 
doctrine which he supposed the Bible taught. 

This strange feature of his belief may, we 
think, be accounted for, without bringing any 
suspicion on his Christian character. We think 
that it resulted legitimately from the natural de- 
fectiveness of his mind,increased by untoward cir- 
cumstances The grand peculiarity of his in- 
tellect, which towered immensely above all its 
gigantic associates,was the power, almost super- 
human, to grasp dark and awfal subjects. His 
visions of eternity and of hell were, we may 
suppose from the nature and compass of his 
mind, such as few men have ever beheld. The 
sight was to himself painful beyond all endu- 
rance. When he looked it fully in the face, it 
was more than he could bear.* _Iv is the pecu- 
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ject of the militia has sunk in importance in the 
public mind, and in most of the States, has lost 
the pupular favor. The consequence is, that, 
in many of the States, the requirements of the 
laws of Cengress are neglected, whilst the legis- 
lation of other States is in direct conflict with 
those laws. ’ ai 


Gov. Briggs recommends no measures on the sub- 
‘ject; and when so wise a man as he has none to recom- 
mend,.we may be sure it is a desperate case. As to 
the conflict of laws, it is surely useless to attempt to 
Continue laws whose life has gone out, or to revive 
those which by common consent, and common sense, 
become obsolete. 


The Judiciary and Penal System. 


The Gov. next alludes to the Judiciary, the salary 
of whose officers he recommends to be raised, to secure 
the able administration of justice which has hitherto 
distinguished the State. Within five years, nine Judg- 
es have resigned their place, and out of eleverr appoiat- 
ments, ten have declined. 

Having touched with spprobation, on thé various 
public institutions wholly or in part under the direction 
of the State, on the Schoo! for Idiots in connexion with 
the Perkins Blind Asylum; on the Charlestown State 
Prison, (whose expenditure, by circumstances over 
which the Warden and other officers bad no control, 
was some 4000 dollars above the preceding year,) he 
next considers the penal laws as follows: 


“The subject of penal lawe has occupied very 
touch of the public attention of late, in our own, 
and in other countries. The discussions vpon 
it have Jed to their amelioration in most civilized 
and Christian states. The reformation of offen- 
ders, as one of the ends of punishment, has en- 
tered more into modern, than it did into more 
ancient, codes of penal jurispradence, The 
number of capital offences has been greetly re- 
duced, and, in some governments, capital pua- 
ishments have been abrogated. In our own 
Commonwealth, the number of crimes now pun- 
ishable by death is four. On former occasions, I 
have called the attention of the Legislature to 
this subject, and recommended the propriety of 
abolishing the punishment of death, except in 
cases of wilful murder. It seems to me, that 
the reasons for such an alteration of our penal 
laws are every year gaining strength. I am sat- 
isfied, that such a change in existing laws as 
will make only murder in the first degree pun- 
ishable with death, and subject the other crimes, 
now made capital, to imprisonment for a long 
term of years, or for life, would meet with the 
public approbation, lead to the more certain pun- 
ishment of crimes, and increase the safety of the 
community.” 


The Board of Education, Normal Schools, and 
Hon. Horace Mann. 








liarity of some eyes that their side glances are 
more delicate and true than their direct gaze.— 
It was so with Foster's mind with reference to 
this subject. When he viewed men in their 
relation to eternity, he spoke to them as if cloth- 
ed with the solemnity and power of the world 
tocome, But when he turned around to see 
the great vision that so stirred up his soul, his 
strength failed, and he earnestly sought some 
way of escape. 

if this was the case with Foster, his experi- 
ence was by no means singular. ‘Though we 
have not known any who, from the same cause, 
did actually disbelieve in eternal punishment, we 
have known some excellent individuals who al- 
ways felt a painful shrinking in view of this 
subject. Were they not fortified against such a 
feeling they would have disbelievec. As far as 
our acquaintance extends, such persons have far 
greater awe of eternal things resting on their 
souls than those who never have experienced 
any difficulty in making endless misery appear 
as truth. 

*** There were some Orthodox divines 
with whom he associated who did not believe in 
eternal punishment. The unbelief may be more 
exiensive than we are aptto think. The doctrine 
of eternal punishment was vigorously opposed 
in the meeting of the “Christian Alliance. ’’— 
This would have its influence, as it fell in-with 
the previous bias of his mind. But what would 
have much greater weight with him, is the most 
alarming,and well nigh universal fact, that those 
who professedly believed the doctrine, preached 
it, and habitually lived as though they believed 
it not. 








*This considvration,we think, fully explains his singular 
position. He had the most overwhelming conceptions of 
the vastness of eternity. John Foster could not pronounce 
the word eternity as he would any other word of four 
eyliables, without any attempt to comprehend its mean- 
ing. But he strove to peneirate the fearful depths of its 
infinite import. He applied to it the measuring line of 
human arithmetic till finite numbers were exhausted. He 
sent his imagination forth to explore the infinite expanse, 
till it paused on its weary wing and could advance no fur- 
ther. Arid then when he reflected that he had as yet ad- 
vanced but to the threshhold, and all its undiminished ages 
still lay beyond, hé shrunk back trembling at the vastness 
of his own conception, and dared not come to a conclusion 
that would consign a portion of the human family to such 
an eternity of wretchedness. 

He felt compelled as it were to escape to some alterna- 
tive. And then his deficiency in the department of biblical 
criticism enab!ed him to adopt an alternative that a bibli- 
cal clitic never could. Where they would have been com- 
pelled to the cenclusion (however fearful) that the punish- 
meut for sin will be eternal, he, impelled by the force of 
the impression 62 his own mind of the fearfulness of such 
& result, and not being prepared to appreciate the Bible 
arguinents in its favor, found a way_of esca 

ted. Review. 





THE GOVERNORS ADDRESS. 
We place before our readers some of the topics of 
this annual document. 


Financial. 


After a brief and appropriate introduction, Gov. 
Bricos presents the financial state of things, viz.— 
The Receipts into the Treasury the last year were 
$560,029,56; Expénditures 648,674,97; leaving a 
balance in favor of $11,354,59. 

The Resources of the Commonwealth amounted, in 
total, to $1,651,744; the debt to 1,038,949,36; 
leaving a balance in favor of $612,794,64; to which 
adding cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1849, $11,300,00, makes 
$624,094,64. 

“The amount paid for the cost of the last leg- 
islature, ove: that of the year 1847, by reason of 
the great length of the session, was more than 
23,000 dollars. 

So great has been the public dissatisfaction 
in several of our sister States at the protracted 
sessions of their Legislatures,that they have been 
induced to provide a :emedy by constitutional 
provisions and limitations. I am quite sure that 
no such remedy will ever become necessary in 
this Commonwealth.”’ 


The Pauper System and the Militia System. 
Gov. B. next calls attention to the large and increas- 
ing burden of supporting the State Paapers—which 
last year amounted nearly to 99,000 dollars. He rec- 
ommends that the charge be transferred from the State 
to the several towna, i 
From this topic the Gov. proceeds to the militia sys- 
tem of which be says: (and it is surely an encouraging 
sign of the progress of peace sentiments , or hess 
shows that the people consider a volunteer militia, 
gathered on the exigency when it arrives, sufficient:— 











Bible a complete system for himself. Perhaps, | 


“For the last twenty years, the whole sub- 


The Gov. dwells on the Reform School, (of which 
we have already published full accounts,) and passes 
from this topic to Education. We quote what he says 
of the progress of Education in connection with the 
Board, the action of the Normal Schools, and the ser- 
vices of their Secretary, Hon. Horace Mann. 


‘In the report of the Board of Education for 
1848, the most convincing proof is fuinished 
that, within the last twelve years, the influence 
of the Board, the action of the Normal Schools, 
and the services of their Secretary, have given 
an impulse to popular education, the most grati- 
fying to its friends, and beneficial to the public. 
Daring that time, there has been a gradual jn- 
crease of the proportion of the whole aember of 
children inthe Commonwealth, who attend 
schools, the annual amount appropriated for 
the support of common schovls has been doubled, 
and more than two millions of dollars have been 
expended in schoo] districts, for repairing and 
building school houses, These are cheering 
and important facts, and they clearly indicate 
the increasing interest which the people take in 
the sacred cause of education. 


The Hon. Horace Mann, who has been the 
Secretary of the Board of Education from the 
time of its organization, has made his Twelfih 
Annual Report; and this report terminates his 
official connection with the Buard. By the voice 
of his fellow-citizens, he has been called to 
another and a different field of action. These 
twelve extraordinary reports of the late Secre- 
tary of the Board have not only exerted a great 
influence in his own Commonwealth, and in the 
other States of this Union, but they have attract- 
ed the attention, been eagerly sought and read 
by, and exited the admiration and respect of, 
the friends of education, of letters, and of learn - 
ing, througout all the governments of enlighten- 
ed Europe. The estimation in which the Board 
of Education hold Horace Mann and his services, 
will appear by the resolutions unanimously pas- 
sed at their last annual meeting, placed upon 
their record, and which are made a part of their 
report to the Legislature. They say ‘that, in 
reviewing the official course of the Secretary of 
the Board, we are led to contemplate extraordin- 
ary proofs of the devotion of talents of the high- 
est order, under the influence of the purest mo- 
tives, to a work of usefulness, which, in respect 
alike to the magnitude of is resulis, and the na- 
ture and extent of the labor involved in it, must 
be deemed as unsurpassed in the annals of the 
Commonwealth;” and “that, yielding to the ne- 
cessity of dissolving the connection, which has 
so long subsisted between the Board and its late 
Seeretary, we desire to place on record, and to 
tender to Mr. Mann, the most unqualified assur- 
ance of our official approbation of his services, 
and of our warmest personal regard, and best 
wishes for his future usefulness,honor, and hap- 
piness.’’ After five years of personal and offi- 
cial intercourse with Mr. Mann, it gives me 
great pleasure to say, that these resolutions 
meet my entire and sincere approbation. He 
has mage himself a benefactor of his race. The 
memory'of his extraordinary services in the cause 
of education will be treasured up in the true 
hearts of one whole generation of the children 
of his native Commonwealth, who have been 
the witnesses of his labors, and the partakers of 
their fruits. The memory will as certainly be 
transmitted to those who shall follow them as 
one generation of men will, by the physical! 
laws of their being, be succeeded by another. 


Freedom in the Territories, and Perpetuity of the 
Union. 

Freedom in the territories recently acquired, and the 
Perpetuity of the Union, form the concluding topics of 
the Address. On the former he observes, that Massa~- 
chusetts ‘‘must maintain with unflinching firmness’”’ 
the “position” she has assumed so many years past, in 
her executive communications and official proceedings; 
and he thinks ‘‘no one can doubt that the course of 
their public functiouarses at home, and in Congress, has 
truly reflected the views of the people of the Common- 
wealth.” He adds on the same topic; 

“So and universal is the conviction of 
the justice and inhumanity of slavery, that no 
one thing would have a stronger tendency to 
shake the integrity of the Union itself, or to 
render the existing institution of slavery where 
it is, insecure, than a determined. effort, by its 
friends, to give it perpetuity by extending the 
area of its existence.’ 

On the perpetuity of the Union, the Gov. presents the 
following very striking facts: 

During sixty years, there has been but oe 
instance, in which a state, or the bh 
state, have so far resisted the law® 
as to require the power U 
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State, by its citizens which required the military 
power to put it down. In all that time, embra- 
cing @ period nearly equal to that which belongs 
te two generations of men, no citizen, either un- 
der the laws of the general or state governments, 
has been subjected to the forteiture of his estate, 
or been put to death for any political offence — 
There have been occasions when party contests 
have been warm and animated, and when great 
excitement has agitated the public mind. But 
the parties to these excitements, whether in re- 
gard to state or national affairs, have stopped 
short of violence, and bowed in submission to the 
Jaws and the constitutions of the Jand. Ali po- 
litical contests for power have been settled by 
the silent,peacefu!, but resistiess authority of the 
ballot-box,—an authority as omnipotent, for the 
purposes and time prescribed for its operation, 
by the Constitution under which it is exercised, 
as the voice of fate. For sixty years, the bayo- 
net or the sword has never been raised to enforce 
its decree, On the seventh of Nov., 1848, three 
millions of voters, dispersed throughout these 
thirty states, which, with their teritories, cov- 
er ap area nearly as large as the whole of Eu- 
rope, went to the polls under the regulations of 
the local laws of the several states, between the 
risiag and the setting sun, elected a chief mag- 
istrate of the Republic for four years. That 
election changed the administration of the guv- 
ernment of the Union, having, at its disposal, a 
hundred thousand offices, and the annual expen- 
diture of forty millions of dollars, from the hands 
of one party into the hands of another. Yet, in 
three days, through the agency of electricity, 
the result was known from one extremity of the 
Union wo the other; and that public mind, so re- 
cently agitated like the billows of the ucean, was 
88 quiet and as calm as though oo election had 
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crime and to its punishment. The passion of 


men. 





usual interpretation of this passage. Says Mr. 
Burnes, ‘‘he that hates his brother,” &c. &c., 
“shall be punished with a severity similar to 
that inflicted by the court of judgment, or by the 
council, or represented by being burnt alive in 
the horrid valley of Hinnom!” ‘As these of- 
fences [viz. anger and contempt,] were not 
cognizable before the Jewish tibunal,’’ con- 
tinues Mr. Barnes, “he [Jesus} must mean that 
they will be punished hereafter. And all these 
expressions relate to degrees of punishment pro- 
portionate to crime, ina future world of jus- 
tice and wo.” 


Says Mr. Livermore on the first clause of 
ve rse 22,*'to express the exact sense,” the liabil- 
ity is** tosuch a punishment from God as may 
be parallel with that which the tribunal com- 
mands to be inflicted.” Andstill further, on the 
words “Thou fool,”——-Mr. L. udds, that our Sa- 
viour’s “idea seems to have been that for the 
most opprobious words, and the corresponding 
tempers which prompted their use, a man would 
be subject, whether in this life or the future one, 
to the punishment of God, punishment as much 
severer in degree than those before mentioned,as 


: ae if i dwarf the 
causeless anger is a murderous feeling; beware | ust be if it be left uncounteracted, to dwarf th 

therefore against its indulgence, for it may bring gtowth or to prevent the existence of piety in 
on you great shame here among your fellow 


Nothing appears to us more forced than the Scriptures. 


tendency of error is, snd that its realized effect 


the heart. 

3. Nor, whether all men professedly ortho- 
dox, agree in their views of the inspiration of the 
Some may object to a particular 
statement of that or any other article of the sys- 
tem, or may even intelligently reject such arti- 
cle; while holding firmly—thoegh, as we thiok, 
inconsequently—the other elements of the entire 
system.” 


Bat we dissent from the Independent when it 
says, that “the point referred to in the former 
remarks” had no reference to the third of these 
statements. We recall its attention to that first 
atticle, and we refer our readers to it as copied 
into the Register, that the gentlemen of the In- 
dependent did make plenary inspiration—the 
inspiration of ali parts of the Seriptures—the 
ground of essential difference between Ortho- 
doxy and Unitarianism. We sre glad that they 
have receded from that position, as we knew 
they ought, but should have been better pleased 
had they openly and frankly said they had done 
it, instead of diverting attention from the step. 

We thank the Independent also for the con- 
cession, which has become more common with 
the increase of the influence and authority of 
Coleridge among Orthodox men, that “a man 
may be more and other than his belief,’’ and 
therefore there ‘‘may have been manifestations of 














The Unitarian system recognizes “a Divine 
Law extending in its authority to all the intelli- 
gent creatures of God, and to man among them; 
a law spiritual in its requirements, and definite, 
immutable in the sanctions which fortify it, Fol- 
lowing the guidance of the Scriptures, this 
system sees man in the person of Adam, in a 
state at first of innocence. ‘* It finds him 
soon lapsed from thisstate of holiness into trans- 
gression.” Adam is a representative man-—the 
type of the race. Every human being stands 
related as Adam to God andhis Law There is 
a period in life, as in childhood, when man does 
neither good nor evil, but is in a state of inno- 
cency as was Adam. From this state every one 
passes as did Adam; and, with a bias which did 
not exist in Lim ; a bias of transmitted, hereditary 
inclinations and tastes, commits transgression, 
becomes a sinner. And here the Gospel meets 
him, and was designed to meet him, with its re- 
medies and aids, with its power to redeem from 
sin and make him holy. Jesus Christ, its author, 
is the Son of God, who in his pre-eminence is 
truly the only begotten Son of God. He came 
to call sinners to repentance, All his teachings, 
life, death, and subsequent glory, bear on this 
great result, and so far as it is accomplished, the 
object of his mission is accomplished. Pardon 
js secured in his name, ia so far as he secures re- 
pentance : and we are told he “‘is exalted to give 
repentanee,”’ i.e., to produce it by his influence. 


pacious tankard of the same liquor, which under | [The following communication from the author 


the name of cider is now passing away, was 
placed on the side-board for the free use of all, 
children as well as adults, permitting to the 
features their ordinary composure, ot producing 
contortion of the same, according to the newness 
or hardness of the potion imbibed. Among our 
early recollections we have the image distinctly 
before vs, nor likely to fade, of an English lady, 
an honored guest of an hospitable house, who 
being served by mistake with some of this pun- 
gent beverage, had well nigh fainted under the 
novelty and sharpness of the infliction. 


Such were among the daily arrangements of 
respectable families at that time. Passing from 
the domestic and stated to the wider circle of 
occasional intercourse we observe, secondly,that 
dinner parties, Jarge and small, uniting ladies 
and gentlemen, seldom without a due admixture 
of the clergy, were of frequent occurrence, far 
more 80, we believe, than at present. In some 
houses of the wealthiest and most distinguished, 
as of the princely Thomas Russel, not many 
days, certainly no month, passed without such 
an occasion ; and though not accompanied, or 
over-burdened by the elaborate refinements, that 
have since obtained, nothing was left wanting to 
the lover of elegant hospitality or to the most 
fastiduens taste. The costume and manners 
were for the most part after the model of “the 
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of a long life. But thathe must have made 
known at last that he had essentially changeg 
his opinions, is very evident from the fact that 
his intimate friends knew that he had advanced 
in liberality. The fact of some such disclosure, 


of the sermon to which allusion has been made, 
in connection with Mr. Harrington, will, we 
trust,not be passed over by those who, seeing the 
subject of the article, might think they had read 


enough already respecting it.] 
For the Register. 
REY. TIMOTHY HARRINGTON. 


The Communications which have appeared 
inthe Register respecting the opinions of Mr. 


is now made to serve as the evidence of conceal- 
ment. Rather a strange methed of arguing to 
a haish conclusion, 

The statements in Your paper concerning Mr, 
Harrington, have been used, as it might have 


Harrington and his course as a member of the been well supposed they would be used, by two 


Council censuring Mr. Rogers of Leominster, 


demand from me a word of explanation. 


The charge made against Mr. Harrington, 
in Note F, in the Sermon alluded to, is a seri- 
ous one, and was not made without serious cea- 
The particular grounds of that charge 
could have been given to “E. H. S.”’ if he had 
inquired for them five years ago; but { am not 
now able to attribute to each person of my pat- 
ish just the amount of testimony that he gave to 
convict Mr. Harrington of the charge containee 


in that Note. 


I did not rely upon Mr. Willard’s history for 
I only 
alluded to it in confirmation of what I had learn- 


information, as the Note itself shows. 


ed from my own parish. 


The late Hon. Jonas Kendall, who was about 
thirty years a contemporary of Mr. Rogers, and 


of the Orthodox presses for the sake of reiterat- 
ing the old offensive charge of a dishonest con- 
cealment on the pait of many New England 
Unitarians. We wish that by a kind and most 
friendly discussion of the matter, our Orthodox 
brethren could be‘brought to view the facts of 
the case more as we regard them. . They seem 
to assume, not only the absoluté truth and vital 
importance of Orthodox views, but also that one 
who has outgrown them must still affix to those 
views the same essential value. They assume 
too, that a change of opinion is nade all at once, 
not by imperceptible and gradual processes. 
And worst of all they assume that pastors of 
Independent Congregational Churches stand 
solemnly pledged to some rigid,earthly tribunal, 
before which they must proclaim every modifi- 
cation of their own views. These assumptions 
our early Unitarians of course denied. The 
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main facts respecting the unfairness with which 4 pit a hyo bebe seem 
Mr. Rogers was treated. His statements were transition from old Orthodoxy to Unitarian views. 
confirmed to a greater or less extent by all the At least six generations helped in the pr by 
aged individuals in town with whom [ conversed. which the distinctive features of Calvinism were 
There was but one opinion on the subject of that 


sincere piety in individuals trained ander the 
Unitarian system.’’ But the Independent gives 


these u 
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word on 
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old school.” If the Governor were a guest, he 
came, and was greeted with somewhat of pomp 
and circamstance, he himself wearing his sword. 


been held, and the power of a mighty Republic 


Pardon being bestowed, and having the assurance 
had not changed hands, 


of such a name as Jesus, that all needed spiritual 
aid shall be granted in order to become perfect ; | ,, : 
believing in him and in the Father who sent him, °%g ai _ pgp ecu “ag — 
and of whom we learn still more fully from him| : inde ieee pif sanyo @ person- 
that was sent,—what ground is there not for hope | "8° ' ‘ose days, ha o manifestly busy 


the burning fires of Hinnom would exceed in se- 
verity the punishment inflicted by the tribunal of | 55 more than he receives from us. There are 
the Seven and the Sanhedrin." “manifestations of sincere piety in individuals 

These two last interpretations differ only in | trained under the Orthodox system.” But there 
one respect, that the former decides the place of | is no such general excellence and superiority of 
punishment for the sin or sins here specified, to | Christian character in that denomination, juég- 


Every reader will unite with the Governor in the 
closing sentence of his valuable Address, in which, 
with his customary salutations to the Gentlemen of the 
Legislature, he says to them: 


“Guided by wisdom from above, may the ‘Te- 
sult of your deliberations meet the approbation 
of your constituents, and be beneficial to the 
Commonwealth !” 
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INTERPRETATION OF MATTHEW Y., 21, 22, 


“Ye have heard that it was said by [to] them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment; But I say unto 
you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without 
u cause, shall be in danger of the judgment; and who- 
eoever shall say to bis brother, Raca, shall be in dan- 


be hereafier ; the latter, to be whether in this 
life or the future one.” 


ted, he [Jesus] does not say. 


ing.” Now we do not see that the criminality 
of anger, and offensive words, and their respec- 
tive degrees of spritual punishments is here the 
point atall. But another important and very 
significant point is presented, viz. that anger be- 
ing a murderous passion, breaking out and in- 
creasing its flame in offensive words, dends to 





ger of the council; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell-fire.”-—Matt. v. 21, 22. 

This is confessedly a difficult passage. We 
submit not only to the common, but critical read- 
er, a different interpretation from the one which 
generally prevails. A few explanations of words 
and phrases may first be necessary. 

v. 21. The preposition éo, in brackets, seems 
to be demanded by the law of usage in other 
places, as in Rom, ix. 12, 26. The command, 
“Thou shalt not kill,”’ is in the Law; the 
clause, “whosoever”? &c., was traditionary, and 
seems added as a motive, to deter from the com- 
mission of crime. The word ‘‘judgment,” by a 
usage well known under the figure of speech 
called ‘metonymy,’ designates the place where 
judgment was rendered. It was an inferior or 
smaller tribunal, established in each city of Pal- 
estine, subordinate to the Supreme Council or 
Sanhedrim, and according to Josephus consisted 





of seven judges, who took cognizance of murder, 


and various other matiers; but an appeal could | 
be made from this court to the Sanhedrim. 

v. 22. Raca, is a word of Hebrew origin, and 
is equivalent to Good-for-nothing, Worthless. 

The ‘council’? was the Sanhedrim—the high- 
est court of the Jewish nation, which had the 
power of passing sentence of dcath; though, as 
Judea was now a Roman province, the sentence 
could. not be executed without the sanction of 
the Roman governor of the province. 

‘‘Thoa fool—”’ a bitterer epithet here than | 
Raca, and expressive of contempt. 





This isan | 
instance which shows how words receive adeep- | 
er shade of meaning from their position; for this | 
_word **fool’’ is used by our Lord himself, as in 
the passa ges, “he shail be likened unto a foolish 
man—” * Ye fools and blind!” &c. Matt. vii. 26, 
xxiil, 17. 


‘* Heli-fire—’’ literally the Gehenna of fire. 


ravine beneath the brow of Mt. Zion, on the south 
side of Jerusalem, running eastward until it 
uuites with the valley of Jehoshaphat, at the S. 
E. corner of Mt. Zion, which runs down and out 
in alow point. Here, where it opens into the 
other valley, the Jews adopting the horrid rites 
of Baal aud Moloch, burned their sons and daugb- 
ters in the fire. According to Dr. Robinson, in 
his Travels, this was why it was called the val- 
ley of fire-—for he says there 1s no evidence of 
any other fires having been kept up in the valley. 
But in his Lexicon he says that the valley was 
the receptacle for all the filth of the city, to con- 
sume which fires would appear from time to 
time kept up.’’ Here, moreover, amid the car’ 
casses of animals, were thrown the dead bodies 
of malefactors who were denied burial--- a hor- 
rid fate. 


The way is now prepared to submit our in- 
terpretation as follows : 

You have heard from your teachers, the 
Scribes and Pharisees, said Jesus to the muliti- 
tude around him,—you have heard the command 
promulgated to the people of old, Thou shalt 
not kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall be liable 
to be arraigned before the tribunal of the seven. 
Ihave something more to say on this subject 
than your teachers of the present day. I tell you 
that to let your anger rise hastily and without 
any cause against your fellow man, tends to 
wrong doing towards him which shal! bring you 
in judgment before the tribunal of the seven. I 
say that to let your anger break out in offensive 
epithets, such as Mean, Good-for-nothing, or 
Worthless, will render you still more liable to 
commit an outrage which shall cairy you at once 
to the court of the Sanhedrim. 1 say still fur- 
ther, that to suffer yourself to be yet more exas- 
perated, and to passion add contempt which 
shall find vent in calling your brother a fool, will 
put you in danger of the commission of some 
big h-handed outrage against him yet more ag- 
gravated, the end of which will be the ignomin- 
lous exposure of your condemned, unbu ied per- 


son—a castaway—in Hinnom’s valley of burning 
fire. 


Such is our interpretation. The passage so 
understood, 18 a prudential maxim, like many in 
this same sermon on the Mount. The source 
of evil, the spring of evil deeds, is the heart.— 
The scribes and Pharisees overlooked this, and 
it isa very general habit to overlook it. Jesus 
called on men to look within. ‘Out of the 
heart,’ said he, “proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, falsewit- 
nesses, blasphemies.” He would guard men 
against the commission of these sins, by leading 
them to guard the heart, The bad passions of 
the heart exposed both to the commission of 


the experiment ! 


the most unhappy personal consequences in this 
life to the man who indulges it. 
murders has it committed ! 


How many 


In conclasion, let the Christian disciple go 


| forth and seek *‘the lost” to society, young and 
old, and reason with them in the sentiment and . 
spirit of these words of Jesus as we have inter- | this in some future paper, as we have before ex- 
preted them. 


Would that Christians would try 


It would diminish crime. It 
would make many strong by revealing to them 


their inward weakness, and the source of danger 
as lying im the heart. 
formation of society. 


It would help in the re- 
It would do more than all 


threats of everlasting hell-fire in another life be- 
youd the present. 


Though no such awfal fate 


can now be held up to deter from the commis- 
sion of crime, as Hinnom’s valley of fire, yet are 
there such sad temporal a ties and awful | greater iatrinsic cumpleteness than do others, 
earthly terminations of sin and crime, that if| and with a more fearless and resolute logic. — 


faithfully and effectually laid before the young, 
or presented to the neglected, ignorant adult, as 
were the maes whom our Saviour was addres- 
sing, they would not fail to be impressed, and 
not only taught the danger of cherishing cause- 
less anger and uttering bitter and harsh epithets, 
but they would feel the need of repentance and 
newness of life to which the same Savivur calls 
them. 





THE REITERATION OF THE CHARGE OF 
CONCEALMENT OF OPINION. 


The perfectly frank manver in which, in his 
series of valuable articles, our correspondent “F. 


| P.”’ spoke of some clergymen, and Mr. Mellen 


And further on, Mr. L. | feel that Orthodoxy is the truth, or is the direct 
says, ‘Where these punishments will be inflic- | cause of the piety we see existing among them. 
The man, who 
indulges wicked feelings against his brother mar, undisputed piety, their Orthodoxy, just se far as 
is in this world punished; his anger is the tor-| it distinguishes them, destroys the symmetry of 
ture of his soul, and unless repented or forsaken | their Christian character, 
must prove his wo in all feture states of his be- | growth into the measure of the stature of the ful- 


ing by the standard of the gospel, as to make us 


We think we see clearly that even in persons of 


and hinders their 


ness of Christ. 
Having made the three preceding statements, 
the Independent comes to say (4) that 


“The real and only question referred to by us, 
and now to be considered, is this: Whether 
there is, or is not, a radical discrepancy bet ween 
the Unitarian and the Orthodox systems, regard- 
ing them in their intrinsic elements, and as ob- 
jective realities; such a discrepancy as should 
naturally prevent those who hold the latter from 


exchanging acts as fellowship with the advocates 
of the tormer !” 


‘-Undoubtly,”’ adds the independent, “we think 
there is.” We may have something to say to 





pressed a design to make a comparison of views; 
but we must pass it by for the present. 

The Independent then proceeds to dilineate 
the two systems—Orthodoxy and Unitarianism. 
Our concern now is not with the former, which 
therefore we shall not at present quote; but the 
following is its account of Unitarianism : 


**And, on the other hand, the Unitarian 
scheme has its integrity. Doubiless, its adher- 
/ents vary widely in the modes by which they 
}express it, and some of them develope it with 





But sill there is among them a substaniial | 
jagreement. Starting with the recognition of no | 


| positive Divine Law, but only of certain abstract 
| principles of propriety aud virtue, their system 
| perceives in man & creature of noble, but often 
misguided powers, who frequently mistakes and 
| sumetimes sins, but who is in perl of no Judg- 
|} ment, and no Punishment, save as these terms 
| symbolically express that detriment and pain 
| which are the fruits of wrong-doing; a creature 
rather vofertunate than guilty, and whose cir; 
curpstances, more than his dispositions, are to 
blame for his indoction. What he needs, there- 
| fore, opon this scheme, is not Redemption or 
Regeneration, but Education. He wants clearer 
views of God and Immortality, and of the re- 
quirements of Virtue. And it is this want only | 
whieh the Scriptures supply. They contain 
jmany interesting tragments of ancient history; 
{many maxims in morals and prudence that are 








in particular, who, entertaining mere liberal | weighty and pregnant; much beautiful poetry ; | 


opinions than prevailed at the time, were not 


| disposed to avow them on the ground of, the ob- 


con 
| this country had its origin in concealment.’ 


’ 


Now the gentlemen of the Observatory are | Tty and virtue that the world has seen. 
| guilty of the unworthy procedure of finding a 
few temporizing men of liberal opinions, whom 


any body, and from these few they judge all. 


rian ministers, while only a few such as Mr 





temporizing and hypocritical. 


majority of liberal miaisters concealed nothing 
on the contrary, their opinions, deliberately form 
ed, were fully avowed and known. 
further, under such circumstances, when the 
body of the early liberal ministers were sincere, 
frank, and faithful, that to make the exception 
the rule of the whole body, to stigmatize the 
body for the faults of a few, is a slander which 
is certainly ‘‘uncharitable,” and ifthe word “ma- 
lignant” be used to denote its type and inveter- 
acy, it belongs to the case of the Observatory in 





ever been acquainted. 





“UNITARIANISM AND ORTHODOXY.” 


this subject, in the number for Jan. 11. W 


“the point now to be considered further is, 


the Unitarians have gained themselves credit b 
such union, supposing it made. 


lief, so that a false doetrine shall not necessaril 








firmation of its charge that ‘* Unitarianism in | 


the annals of the Liberal churches the names of 
our ministers who have always been true to ex- 


of concealment against the body of early Unita-| pyitie Christian. 


Mellen can be found against whom it can hold 
good, is we say a flagrant and baseless calumny, | readers who will not pronounce this an unjust 

‘We venture,’ says the Observatory, ‘io | and most inadequate statement of his faith; and 
make this rich quotation from the Register, at | many will be tempted to say, What better could 
the risk of being reviled as uncharitable and ma- | you expect from an Orthodox opponent? 
lignant, by those who have no other way to indeed, marvellous, how, with the writings of 
meet an unpleasant factor an anwelcome truth.” Drs. Channing, Ware, Dew ey, of Andrew P. 
We deny not the fact, but we say that one, or Peabody, the published se:mons of Dr. Gannett 
two, or five such instances would not prove the | 3nd others, and the numbers of the Christian 
early Unitarians in this country to have been | Examiner before them, the gentlemen of the In- 
We say, ard it | dependent could frame sucha paragraph. We 
has been shown again and again, that the great | Should reflect on their intelligence, to say that 


We say thors above named. 


The Inpepenpent has a second editorial on 


1. Not whether the settlement of Mr. King over : : : 
the Hollis-street Church was or was not the in- oat amt dcnominenin ee Semana ate mins ls 


dex and result of a virtual union between the solemnly believes, is enough to make one feel 
Unitarian and Universalist bodies; nor whether | that it were well if he who wrote it had even 


2. Nor,whether there have been or have not 
been the manifestations of sincere piety in indi-| - 
viduals trained under the Unitarian system.— | tion of Unitarianism ! 
We may grant this as freely as it is claimed, and | space for any entire delineation. We think the 
still believe—though holding, with Coleridge, 
that @ man may be more and other than his be- 


| some examples worthy of imitation; and though | 
} they embrace many errors, though some of their 
| Books are not probably authentic, and others are | 


|loquy which they would incur, has been seized | valuable rather as literary curiosities than as! 
5 


- . ' ° 
}on as was natural by the Observatory, in the | means of edification—still more or less of super- | 
Gehenna was the valley of Hinnom—a deep | same number which we noticed last week, in natural agency has been concerned in their com- 


| position, they all deserve ovr attention, and 
Christ is the highest and most authoritative | 
Veacher, and the most finished Exemplar of pv- | 
Ww hat j 
He said, whenever it can be relied on as cor-| 


rectly reported, is admitted with most Unitari- | 
ans to conclude discussions, though many would 


Liberal Christians unite to condemn as much as} think that he occasioually spoke extravagantly 
« Lod s* 


as in his descriptions of Hell and of Judgment, | 


They do this, when we have shown them from and others would boldly affirm that he erred and | 





was mistaken. The Epistles are of value, as | 
showing how the truth of Christ operated on the | 
minds of men 80 constituted and trained as Pe- | 


press their convictions. To persist, as do the ter, and Paul, and Joho. But they have no au- 
Rev, gentlemen of the Observatory ,in the charge thority, and are to be regarded as substantially | 


on a par with the writings of anv eminent but 


Now we do not believe there is one of our | 


It is, 


; they have not informed themselves of expositions 
.|of the Unitarian faith, as contained in the au- 
We will speak what we 
think,~that the Independent has not the quali- 
ties of farrness and justice to represent our faith 
as it is. In regard to its present exposition, if 
the fable of Jupiter and the Deformed were to 
be acted over, and the Independent instead of 
choosing one or two things from the heap of de- 
formities, should take them all together, and so 
make one body, it would be about as good a 





as greata cegree as any with which we have |®pecimen of ‘‘ comparative anatomy’’ as this 


which it has given ns in trying its hand at com- 
parative theology, Not aman within any com- 
pass of Unitarianism as Jatitudinarian as the In- 
dependent shall choose to have it, but will reject 


| he had no longer any taste, we should accept it | 





this ** scheme”’ drawn up for him. 


e| ‘‘Starting with the recognition of no positive 


accept the statement of the Independent, that Divine Law, but only of certain abstract 


principles of propriety and virtue!” A state- 
ment so outrageously inadequate, in the face of 


y | “ abstract principles of propriety and virtue” to 
boast of, 

Shall we delineate for the Independent a sec- 
Of course we have not 


great body of the denomination will respond to 


y what we say. It may be convenient to use 


make him a heretic, while an evil heart can|*ome of the language of the Independent in its 
make any doctrine heretical—that the certain | delineations of Orthodoxy. 








The Divine Law which we have 
broken, and whose penalty is death, hangs not 
now threateningly over us, for He who ordained 
it, has pledged the remission of its penalty to 
him who repents; and the immutability of its 
penalty lies nere, that punishment shall last as 
long as sin lasts. Nor are its sanctions lightly 
regarded by us. Practically we are distinguished 
by nothing more than by our sense of the holi- 
ness of God's Law. But no added majesty is 
given it, in our esteem, by supposing that it 
called for the sufferings of Christ as an atone- 
ment, before He who ordained the Law could 
forgive its violation. If we look around among 
those who so regard it, we see no proof in the 
life that they have any greater practical sense 
than we of the majesty of the Law, but the 
notion is with them fictitious and inoperative; 
except, indeed, that it works injuriously. Our 
highest view of Christ is, that he came to effect 
our conformity to the Law, and so prepare us 
for the presence of Him, whose bosom is. the 
seat of Law ; Him who making man in His own 
imrage, made man's bosom also the seat of Law, 
and when man violated it and the harmony was 
broken, sent His Son to restore it again ia man, 
and make man one with God. 


and joy! 





For the Register. 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN BOS- 
TON, SIXTY YEARS AGO.—N9. III. 


‘Our dissipation, extravagance and indolence, 
astonish older countries. If luxury, intempe- 
rance and sensuality constitute a life of pleasure, 
then do we of this town most certainly lead it.” 

Sach is Joe description, by one of the clergy- 
men of Boston, of the prevailing habits and man- 
ners of the people between sixiy and seventy 
years ago. At that period, the whole population | 
could not have exceeded twenty thousand ; and 
there was consequently a nearer inspection and 
more intimate knowledge of the actual condition 
of society and of the relations of one class of the 
community with the rest, than would be possible 
at the present, when our city embraces more 


| than six times that number, and occupies a much 


wider space. 

Now had this been the testimony of some 
other than Dr. Clarke: of his venerable colleague, 
for example, or of any stern observer of men 


| fering names and objects, political, ecclesiastic, 


with the heads alike of ladies and gentlemen, 
nor was it any part of his province to proclaim, 
either in his shop or by the way, that ‘* grev 
hairs were upon any of them and they knew it 
not.”” The receptions and salutations of hosts 
and guests might have done honor to St. James 
or Versailles. And in regard to the courtesies 
maintained it more general society, in the recog- 
nitions of friends or of strangers, in the defer- 
ence shown to ladies, maistrates, and clergy, as 
they were met in the streets or in their appro- 
priate resorts, it will readily be admitted that 
there was an expressicn of complaisance and re- 
spect, not uomingled with sentiment, and quite 
beyond the exterior act; in comparison of which 
the slight observances of the present day can be 
regarded but as the shadow of a shade, or as the 
passing of the swift arrow through the air. 

But these were not the entertainments which 
Dr. Clarke had in view, when he complained of 
the disorders of the times. The characters and 
stations of those, who, forthe most part partook 
in them, precluded excess; and they were 
usually conducted with a moderation and pro- 
propriety, with a refined yet hearty hospitality, 
altogether worty of a race of gentlemen and 
ladies, as exemplary and honorable, as devout 
and charitable, as Boston ever had the privilege 
to know. We can hardly desire a greater hap- 
piness for their descendants,than that they should 
emulate such generous and truly christian vir- 
tues. 


But we must pass to other occasions, There 
were evening assemblages for cards, for music, 
or the cance, sometimes protracted to very late 
hours, and always accompanied with abundant 
material, not sparingly employed, for the recruit- 
ing of exhausted spirits, whether of the old or 
the young. Then there were societies with dif- 


masonic, or charitable, all proposing some good 
to church or state, to themselves or the commu- 
nity, but all indulging to a practice, that some- 
times darkened the judgment as to the best mode 
of advancing it. Next came clubs and “ circles,” 
admitting only one sex, and silencing conscience 
for the exclusion of the other by their noisy, late, 
and intemperate festivities ; the tender wile, in 
the mean time, or the wearied mother, waiting 
anxiously the return of the husband or the son ; 
counting the hours; “ their eyes failing with 
looking upwards ;’’ and in their inmost hearts 





and manners,who had survived his day for social 

enjoyment, and with advancing life was disposed | 
to look with severity upop pleasures, for which 

with distrast, and perhaps dispose of it with | 
something of the feeling, with which we read 

Dr. Sewall’s or Dr. Chauncey’s angry rebukes | 
of those who failed at that day to come upto the | 
Thursday Lecture, a countless generation of | 
whom still survive; or as we smile at the denun- 

ciations of that painful and faithful man of God, 
Eliot of Roxbury,against ‘wigs and long hair,’’ 

the wearing of which, was, in his view, a sin of 
the deepest dye, to be preached against and to 
be prayed against; to ‘the insuperable lust” for 
Which he aseribed the Indians wars and all the 
other calamities of the country. 

But the testimony we have set at the head of 
this article is of a different kind. Here is,com- 
paratively,a young man,an accomplished schular 
and clergyman, with dispositions and tastes em- 
inentiy adapted to social enjoyment, sought and 
desired ef all,even by those whose characters he 
disapproved, and richly endued with talents and 
graces to adorn, instruct and delight any circle, 
distinguished or humble, to which,professionally 
or personally, he might choose to unite himself 
And it is such as one that tells us, “In xo place 
is the love.of pleasure more evident among all 
classes than in this town.”’ 

This remarkable testimony will, we think, be 
sustained by a glance, as we now propose, at 
some of the features of society, then most prom- 
irent, and at some of the customs or habits, 
which extensively obtained in those days. 

And we remark, in the first place, that the 
general tendency of the social system at that pe- 
riod was to indulgence; that notwithstanding the 
economy and carefulness, maintained in their 
customary living by respectable and even afflu- 
ent householders, virtues transmitted by their 
fathers and not forgotten by their chi(dren, large 
scope was given to social gratifications, and to 
all those appendages of “good cheer and creature 
comforts,” which they were usually understood 
to include. Even the daily arrangements of 
well-ordered families admitted much that would 
now be considered of doubtful or dangerous ten- 
dency. Hot suppers, varying in substance and 
mode with circumstances, held rank in many 
dwellings with the other stated meals; and they 
were seldom unaccompanied, at least for the 
honored heads of the house, by some genial ad- 
mixtures. Before dinner, the master of the 
house, ‘‘ who sat as chief,” returning from the 
cares of business,which probably had been sooth- 
ed in the interval by a visit with friends to some 
neighboring fountain, would be conscious of an 
afflicting void, if spirits in some form, wine with 
bitters, or a kindred provocative was not ready 
with its weleome support. A supply at discre- 
tion of the juice of the apple was furnished to 


not blessing an occasion which, while perhaps 
exposing the excesses or infirmity of the one 
side, would leave the other mourning as a dove 
in the wilderness, or as a sparrow alone upon 
the house-top.* 


There were, as we have learnt, some other 
modes of association, yet more tempting and 
dangerous, on which we shall vot enlarge. 
Should it be objected that nothing has yet been 
stated differing widely from the habits of the 
present or previous times; that neither dinner 
or evening parties, clubs, or “ circles,’’ with 
their customary appendages, and occasioual in- 
dulgences, have lost their place in the social 
system of Boston, or any other city, we reply, 
that though the substance may remain the same, 
an essential difference wil! be found in the form 
and circumstance ; in the frequency, for example, 
and the freedoms of such occasions sixty years 
ago; in the use and abuse of exciting materials ; 
in the indulgences permitted ; in the lateness of 
the hours to which parties or amusemenis were 
then continued ; in the license allowed even 
in respectable circles to conversation and man- 
ners ; and worst of all, in the lasting effect upon 
habits and character, which might be illustrated 
in some mournful examples, and which were 
the undeniable fruite of the excess to which 
we have adverted. ‘* The gluttonous man and 
the wine-bibber,” he who tarries long et the 
cup, and looled on the wine when it was red, in 
which he might have seen a too faithful reflec- 
tion of his own visage, was no uncommon person- 
age in those days; and could the history of 
some frail inmates of the ‘ Old Boston Alms- 
House” be disclosed, it would a tale unfold of 
the unfortunate victims of hoary, not less than of 
youthful profligacy, which would prove beyond 
all question that the multitude of years does 
not always teach wisdom. 


One of the most melancholy features of those 
times was the profligate character, intemperance 
and vulgarity of some young men of reepectable 
and even honorable families. To this, however, 
and to its fruitfal cause, we shall allude, though 
with the caution becoming such a topic, in ano- 
ther paper. F, P. 


*It must be reserved to a more secular pen and a Jess 
religious journal than this “Christian Register,” to describe 
in any detail the manner in which i. has teen said, that 
the meetings to which we last adverted, were too often 
conducted. Tradition has revealed something, which we 
care not to perpetuate, of the toasts which were drank, of 
the songs that were sung, of the deep potations imbibed 
and of the ~break enlightening the scene. We have 
been informed by a gentleman distinguished by the abso- 
lute temperance and simplicity of his manners, that when 
& young man, just entering upon business and shortly after 
his marriage, he was invited as a guest to one of these 
“circles.” He accepted the invitation with the full inten- 
tion of cerenatng ate to hishome. But cards were in- 
troduced; a lotment of things t was fur- 
cacape, hcg earnestly ent om he parent i with the 
escape, tho earnestly ton purpose, 
morning watch he found himself the loser of an hundred 
dollars, und meta moe from his young wif 
ly enquiring where he be. This one ex 
ficed. And alife 

eers, venerable not 

no more messengers from 


softened down. The very fact of the renuncia- 


Note. It was also universally stated that there 
were other members of the Council obnoxious 
to reproach as well as Mr. Harrington, though 
not in the same degree. I could not be certain 
of the individuals though one or two are named. 
Under such circumstances I took Mr. Harring- 
ton, whose course appeared to be known to every 
body, and endeavored to do justice to what I 
then believed, and now believe, to be his un- 
worthy conduct towards Rogers. It is to be re- 
membered that the persons from whom [ receiv- 
ed this information were contemporaries of 
Rogers, and that their fathers were actors in the 
scenes which I described. 

I was confirmed in the truth of this unani- 
mous opinion, by statements which I found in 
Histories of the period in which Rogers lived. 
After the Discourse was published, | remember 
that at one of the meetings of the Worcester As- 
sociation, Rev. Mr. Allen of Boston remarked 
to me that I had spoken pretty severely of Mr. 
Harrington, but added, ‘I suppose he deserved 
it.” 

What I have since learned of Mr. Harring- 
ton’s traits of character has confirmed me, that 
he was not trae to himself when on the council | sowiy and reluctantly brought into open antag- 
which censured Rogers. But what I afterwards) |. i.) with the Church that h i ciel waka, 
learned was not the evidence on which I insert-| 4,:,¢4 them. 
ed that Note. 

A word more and I have done. The letter 
purporting to be by Rogers, on pp. 23—25 of 
the discourse, is not his. 1 endeavored, till the 
last instant, until after part of the manuscript 
had been sent v0 the press,to find the original;not 
being able to do so, I wrote the letter then in- 
serted, making a mark in the body of the dis- 
éourge which wou'd direct the prioter’s attention 
to its proper place, An unfortunate occurrence 
of cireumstances, which it would occupy room 
uselessly to specify, brought out the letter ina 
form, and without sufficient notice of its true 
character, to induce the reader to believe it the 
original letter of Rogers. ‘This I regret, and 
request every person who has a copy of the dis- 
course to so mark that letter, referring to this 
No. of the Register as authority, as that there 
can be no mistake respecting it. 

I condensed in that letter what I learned re-| ¢ 1,055 as was his. 


specting Mr. Roger’s feelings. The statements He was born at Sharon, a small town in Nor- 
respecting the opinion of the neighboring Clergy | ¢,), County, in October 1778. Theson of a farm- 
were those of Mr. Rogers, as [ received them |,. i, moderate circumstances, he enjeyed only 


from the members of his society. such very limited advantages of social culture 
I hope this statement and explanation, will and education as were to be’ found in such: 


satisfy the friends of all parties. R. P. 8. | place sixty years ago. But he professed thi 
indomitable spirit of enterprize so innate in om 
: country lads; and at a very early age he left his 
Res spe BA sph i for Boston, with nothing to depend 
REV. MR- HARRINGTON, AND THE CHARGE upon but those habits of prudence and indusiry, 
OF CONCEALMENT AGAINST UNITARIANS- | and those principies of moral integrity and stur 
Mr. Error. I have read ‘with interest all |9y honesty which are at once the most valuable 

that has appeared in your columns in reference capital end the surest safoguand ofa zeae om, 
to the above named divine of the last generation, | 1n due time he established himself in business; 
and to the charge against him of concealing his | 40d his store was for many years the favorite re- 
real opinions. The facts of the case have now | sort of country traders, who have not yet forgot 
been stated in a manner fully to exculpate him, |ten the industry, activity, and good humor ol 
and toclearhis memory. Chronology, the order | Mr. Everett. , 
of events isa very important circumstance to| Severe application at length so serionsly 7 
be taken into view insuch a matter. It appears paired his health, that he was forced to reli 

that Mr. Harrington, like an unknown number quish his business; and for the last ten years h 
of divines of his own age, greatly modified his | has led a life of comparative quiet and often tru¢ 
doctrinal belief in the course of a long ministe- | enjoyment in the midst of bis family and cam! 
rial,life. Is there any thing wonderful in that? | But these last years have nowbeen uae 
How true has it been of divines of all Christian | inactivity or idleness. For it was his most oes 
ages! They have entered upon their ministry ing characteristic that he never —— - * 
greatly influenced by the speculations and views idle, None ever nw him, in his arte! sais 
of others. They have been taught the greatest for a moment unoccupied. mers <3 “a ae oa 
reverence for authority in matters of faith. They at hap hazard. There — x sp 88 reget 
wonld have found it exceedingly difficult in the | efinite meaning t¢ — : eagle 

commencement of their professional career to | Chiefly spent in the little village 4 a it 
have divided their opinions and tenets fairly be- | Where a son eserg pombe ae il 
tween the sources from which they received them 88 re his et sudan eaepela aan 
---the prevailing and established sanctions of cma aoe ag snerous spirit, nor meet there 
their age and their elders—and the results of | "VS ‘ncusiry g 


indivi ; ill not love to tell him of 
their own thought and study. But as they have an individual,; who will no’ 


tion of Calvinistic views #s unscriptural, for the 
sake of adopting views more in harmony with 
the Gospel discharged a man from. the obliga- 
tion of putting himself on trial for the charge of 
having embraced eiror. Instead of feeling eul- 
pable, he felt a sensation of relief abeut bis con- 
science. 
Our Orthodox brethren are well skillled in ac} 
counting for the gradual process by which the 
Reformation broke forth and advanced, finding 
many worthy men halting between two opinions, 
slowly passing through a reluctant change of 
doctrine, and not solicitous to commence a strife 
between brethren so long as it could. be averted. 
Such men are generally dealt by in Orthodox 
works with great fairness. They are not called 
knaves. Indeed the number, the dignity, the 
Christian wisdom of such men furnishes the 
Protestant historian with no weak plea for vin- 
dicating the healthfulness of the Reformation. 
In the same manner do our Orthedox friends 
explain the course of some conciliatory and 
cautious, but not crafty men, who at the origin 
and amid the easly conflicts of Puritanism in 
Great Britian, were long undecided, were most 








Let something of the same fairness ot judg- 
ment be applied to those peace-loving, but un- 
questionably sincere men who at first to their 
own grief lost their faith in their opinions in 
which they had been educated, who were ofien 
unwilling to admit even to themselves the pro- 
cess that was going on in their minds and who 
endeavored 4o spare their flocks a controversy of 
which they had as it was, all too much. 


= 





For the Register. 
QTIS EVERETT, ESQ. 


The many warm friends of this good maa, 
whose death we have so lately been called to 
mourn, will never read anything to remind them 
of one they so loved and respected. But we 
are all benefited by the frequent contemplation 
of such lives of simple goodness and quiet use- 








i d benevolence of the good old 
made a test of their ministry, have repeatedly the kindness an 


examined passages of scripture, and have made, 
each for himself, advances towards a complete 





and harmonized system of truth, and have grown 
acquainted with the religious exercises of their 
flocks, they have been placed in the best school 
for learning how to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, Opinions for which they would have 
contended once with all the ardor and zeal of a 


man. The news of his death was received ther? 
with the grief and tears of the whole commu 
ty. For in those few 
endeared himself to all. : 
there an enviable name—a blessed memory. 

was his cheerfulness, his social spirit, his bene’ 
olent heart, his simple goodness, and his charac 
ter transparent as the day, that made all classes 


He leaves behind hit | 


novice, they are brought by a more Sedate wisdom 
to number among the doubtful and unimportant 
prescriptions that may safely be left in oblivion. 
Whether they shail ever become assailants of 
views which they once supposed they embraced, 
depends npon several other conditions besides 
that of their own integrity. We can easily 
conceive of a perfectly honest minjster passing ‘fasted in an humble form. 
through a oil change of opinions and tenets siete es one but himself knew 
on the speculative matters of religion, without And thoug jon good deeds, they yet were 
feeling obliged to post up on the door of a vil- the extent effectually to accomplish their Fut 
lage church from menth to month, bulletins of each “c - only did he relieve the needy bY 
his mental condition. We can easily conceive 4 ying destitute familie’ 
that a most upright and conscientious minister ive succar wheret™ 
might hold his silence as he visited from house : 
to house in his parish amid unlettered christians 
not skilled in dogmatic theology, about his own 
shadings of opinion. 
Whether Mr. Roseten Phase as —_ 
any facts that you have related concerning him. | Setively 


love him and call him father. 

He was quietly and modestly benevolent. 
play of every kind. But his good deeds were 
all the more valuable for that- 
if he could, have had his name & 
donor to public institutions an 








the whole family at dinner; while after-et, a ca- 


tman needed 
his safety, or to aid him in his return. 











It seems that he modified his views in the course 


esteem him so highly, and even the childfer | 


Plain in all his ways, he disliked show and dit 5 


He would not, © 
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fish; and found bis chief delight in adding to 
the happiness and good of those shout him.--- 
His quick step at once made known his approach, 
and wherever he went he received a glad and 
cordial welcome. In these constant busy labors 
he made himself and every one about him hap- 
py. The first few days of the current year, he 
was if possible more active than usual, though 
suffering from a severe cold, which seated isself 
upon his langs and made his breathing and speak: 
ing very oppressive, Still he took no medical 
advice; and on the 21st of January set out, with 
his wife fur a jaunt into the country. He was 
compelled to stop at Fitchburg, where he wer 
seized with violent chills and ague fits, to whieh 
succeeded fever. A severe inflammation of the 
lungs attended with congestion, put him beyond 
the reach of medical aid; and aftera day of 
e breathed his last about eleven 
T. P. A. 


much distress h 
o’clock of the same evening. 





Reported for the Register. 
THE UNION MEETINGS. 


The meeting on Sabbath evening, in Bulfinch 
Street Charch, was crowded to overflowing. 
The Hon. James Savace presided. 


After prayer by Rev. Mr. Gray, and singing 
1y the congregation, in the words, “Come Holy 
Spiri:,”’? &c., Rev. Mr. Tromrson, of Salem, 
iddressed the audience. He said the object of 
hese meetings was the promotion of a higher 
eligious life in the churches. None denied the 
ieed of this. While he might like to say some- 
hing of the great philanthropic efforts of the 
ge, he should leave them for the higher, nobler 
heme. He would to Heaven he might say a 
void on this momentous subjeci, that should 
uicken some heart, But he could not reach 
ne heart. He hoped the Holy Spirit might be; 
ent down to supply all deficiencies. - | 

Let us look back, he said, to the primitive 
imes. The Apostles believed all true benevo- 
ence was comprehended in Jesus Christ. 
When he died, their hearts died within them,— 
vhen he came forth from the grave, they came 
orth from their despondency to a life of faith 
ind devotion to his cause. All who received 
iim as the risen Messiah, were dead to the} 
world. Life, death, and the things of time were | 
10w nothing tothem. Crist was all and in all. 
Whatachange! Was it dark within before! 
The Spuit of God kad brooded upon that dark- 
ness, and all was now light. They looked up| 
into heaven, and the benignant Saviour was 
ooking down upon them from his exalted throne. 
They looked into their own hearts, and Christ 
was there, “ the hope of glory.”’ 

/snot this,he asked,the condition to which we} 
iow wish to be brought? If we are groping in| 
spiritual darkness, still looking with terror at 
he grave, still clasping the world to our bosoms, 
‘leaving to those things which cannot satisfy, do 
we not need to be renewed? do we not wish to 
ve changed in the temper of our minds? tq have 
he spirit of Christ? How can this be attained? 
First, by aspiring to those higher realities,— 

ibove the passions, the pleasures, the riches 
of this world. The spirit of piety was a humble, 
trusting, grateful spirit. It was a spirit of wis- 
dom, of righteousness, of love, of pure, devout 
desires for personal, experimental conformity to | 
the will of God. Whatever else might refine 
and exalt human nature, these were the things 
that purified the heart, that truly exalted the 
soul, that proved that Christ was formed in us, 
the hope of glory. The highest things in the 
universe were near us, We need not go up to 
heaven to find them. They might be found in 
our hearts. “ The kingdom of God was within 
us,’’ if our hearts were united to him by faith. 
With such a spirit, we should not fail to see 
ind feel, how beautiful is mercy, how divine is 
love, how desirabe is charity, how becoming is 
humility. These, then, he said, wetethe things 
which bound us to the throne of God,—vw hich | 
allied as to him as children to a loving father. | 
He urged all to seek these things immediately, | 
habitually ; and amid their every day employ- | 
ments to let their thoughts go forth on these) 
high themes ; in the words of the Saviour, “* to | 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous | 
ness.”? These high themes would make us dg- | 
vout, calm, holy. Let none, he said, go from 














soul. And becavse these wants were not met 


of morality. 

The feeling in the heart of man is, that there 
is a God; and he wants him nearer, He goes 
to Church to learn how he may approach him. 
He hears, perhaps, some fine essay. The sub- 
ject is touched off beautifully,with all the graces 
of rhetoric. But he says, 1 did not come for 
this; but for something to show me how 1}; a sin- 
ner, may obtain the frieidship of my Creator,— 
Have | honored my Father! No. He is the 
Lord Jehovah, I dare not come to him and say, 
My father ! Thy will be done! Disease and af- 
fliction are in his hand. ‘The cholera belts the 
globe at his bidding. But I dare not trust him; 
he is a stranger tome. I wish my minister 
would tell me about him, tell me how I ma 
please him and learn to trust-him. Jt is the 
minister’s great duty to pour the light of truth 
upon his conscience, strip him of all self-righte- 
ousness and pride, show him the way of recon- 
ciliation with God,—to compel men to come into 
his kingdom, to accept his offered mercy. Let 
us not say, men will not believe, and it is of no 
use to preach such things. That contradicts 
God’s purpose in the appointment of a ministry. 
Why don’t ministers come to their people with 
the invitations and promises of the Gospel, and 
persuade them that God would have them re- 
pent, and come back to him! Would a king 
keep any of the royal family at a distance, out 
of his sight! Would he not desire their return, 
if they had offended himt Few believe God,when 
he speaks in his word. Job knew in whom he 
had believed, Every man wanted to know— 
wanted the witness of the Spirit in his soul to 
the truth. 

He did not think Boston was dead. There was 
a revival now; this meeting was full evi- 
dence of it. The language of this multitude 
oe Tell us what to do new to obtain spiritual 
ifet 

Let us go on, he said, with these meetings, 
holding up the Gospel directly to the heart. 
rs every minister preach Christ and him cruci- 
ed. 

He was not a prophet, nor the son of a proph- 
et, but he had believed, and still hoped, that 
from this “burning bush” God would send out a 
fire, not only through all this Athens,but through 
the world. 

Dea. Banos, of Cambridge, urged immediate 
attention to spiritual, as the firsc of all important 
duties. 

Rev.Mr. Loturopr said,that there was a fear- 
ful want of spirituality in the community, yet 
he believed there was perhaps more religious 
feeling than was apparent; Christians connected 
with no Church; many about their business had 
conviction of sin. Many a woman of fashivn 
had hours of seriousness,when the wants of the 
soul pressed upon her conscience, Yetit was 
clear that we had not that strong,overpowering 
interest in religion,that we ought to have. This 
city was characterized for benevolence. Yet it 
takes the form of the material rather than the 
spiritual. Thousands of dollars could be raised 
with perfect ease, for institutions for the relief 
of bodily suffering; where it might be difficult to 
get a hundred, or fifty, or a single dollar to build 
a Charch, or send a missionary to the destitute; 
and this, because men do not feel the infinite im- 
portance of epiritual interests. 

Father Taylor had said, one cause of this was 
the character of preaching. Let us, said he, as 
ministers, accept what has been said on that 
tary and as clergy and taity, seeking aid from oa 

ligh, resolve to be more faithful and wise in 
the discharge of our high trust. Let each ask 
wnat he is doing for his own soul,—ask if there 
is not some one he can persuade to attend to his 
spiritual wants. Let him do this and he will 
bless his own soul, and it may be hoped the 
‘*kingdom vf God will come with power” in the 
midst of us. 





The exercises of the evening were charac 
terized by deep seriousness. Aud we would oot 
bat hope, that, under a divine influence, many 
minds might therd be truly awakened,‘and yet 
brought to a saving knowledge of Christ. We 


could not but hope, at the same time, that other 
churches of the city, equally in need of a refresh- 


ing from on high, might be stimulated to make 
arrangements for similar large Conferences; 
where heart might meet heart, and where 
dying embers, relieved from their ashes, might, 
by the Breath of Heaven. be raised to burning 


———=} 
phy or poetry could not satisfy the wants of the 


by the teachings of the pulpit, society was 
breaking off, link by link, from even the claims 


| coals and flames of living light,—the quicken- 
| ing inflaences of which might be felt, not only 
through all the cold aod dusky portals and ave- 
nues of our Zion, but ultimately through a thous- 
and slumbering churches, of every name,— 
whose renovated character might affect, by ten 
| thonsand strings, the highest interests and end- 
Hon. Joun C. Parx said, if he could feel, | less destinies of men. A. D. 
that none of that large assembly had come there | Marlboro’ Hotel, Jan. 22. 
out of mere curiosity, he should speak with | 
more ease. In their own private conference | ——————————_———_ — — 
meetings, there was a glow of sympathy which | ’ ‘ N 'ON, 
nove ammonia: 0 Te | RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Assent, he feared, was the sum total of reli- | 
gion among the multitudes of thiscity. Because SEAMEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
[Reported by A. D.] 


that privileged place to a prayerless bed—an un- 
blessed pillow. They were surrounded by the 
presence of God, and their first duty was to love | 
and serve him. ‘They would thus be transfoim- 
ed into the image of his Son, and fitted for hea- | 
ven. 








\hey go to church and are upright in their deal- | 
ings, they think themselves pretty good chris- | 
tians. But haviog in those meeting aspired to} ‘Phe Society held its sixteenth anniversary on 
tomething higher—to the promotion of sprritual | Tuesday morning of last week, at Tremont T'em- 
ife—the question now was, how it could be car- | ple. ‘The meeting was unusually large and inter- 
ried into effect. We had something to dv in| esting. 
this work, God could not help us, neither the} From the report, it appeared that 1625 boarders 
life, nor even the death of the Saviour could help | had partaken of the comforts of their ‘Home’? dur- 
us, without our own co-operation. Why, then, | ing the year; and yet, trom the high prices of pro- 
in such circumstances, were we so dead! visions, its receipts had not equalled its expenses. 
lt was ia part owing to a want of sympathy From the scarcity of money also, the past year, the 
between the members of the Church,—the iaity. | donations of this Society in connection with other 
What course could be taken to increase this | *©evolent institutions, had fallen short. 
tympathy! They had taken it for granted that | Be Sg Soe mame a pote P tagpeary 
wany who made no profession of interest in reli- | Siched gr Evi OS eee eee 
; |complished. Evidence of this was abundent in the 
gion would be saved, and he had no doubt of the | improved character of very many seamen, who 
fact. But was it expedient to inculeate such : 


; | with tearful eyes, often spoke of the elevating ef- 
doctrines? Was this the best way to promote | fects of the ‘‘Home” upon their own souls. 
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wall was broken down, and the Bible was begining 
to do ita legitimate work for the human race. 


must speak. He wished to bid them who were 


of interest inthe cause, and he cordially offered 
hand to the officers. members and friends of this 
Society. ; 

Father Taylor having responded with grateful 
emotion to this salutation from the Purchase street 
Society by their chaplain, concluded by urging up- 


sary to be distinguished as a peace meeting. 





Tue Orrnopvox InrTEREst 1n Boston. We 
lay before our readers some facts which we find in 
the Paritan of last week, and more fully still in the 
Boston correspondence of the N. ¥. Evangelist. 
Says the writer in the Evangelist : 


“Some years since, the ‘chapel enterprise,’ so 
called, was started, by which public worship should 
be maintained in halls or such places as could be 


the minister, to he paid in part, or in full by the 
Board of Missions. Three places of public worship 
are now opened—one at the North End, where the 
Board have a small church edifice, one at the Low- 
ell Depot, in a hall, composed mainly of Mr. 
Towne’s society; and one at the South End, where 
service is held in a hall over the Old Colony De- 
pot. For a time this scheme worked well, but the 
increase of business and the opening of railroads in- 
to all parts of New England, induced an unexpect- 
ed emigration of some of our best and most devoted 
Christians into the country. 

This emigration has so weakened some of our 
ablest congregations, that a serious question arises 
whether new enterprises ovght to be sustained 
by our charches as mission-chapels, to grow into 
churches, when those that now exist, feel some 
alarm for the future. The population of Boston is 
on the increase, but not the Protestant pupulation. 
Nothing is more deceptive than the statistics mark- 
ing down the vast numbers who rush into Boston, 
and for whom no provision has been made to sup- 
ply them with the means of grace. The population 
of Boston—the better part of the population—is not 
on the increase. Some of the best families that 
have gone from the city, have sold their houses, 
and where the opulent dwelt a few years ago, the 
tread of business is heard, and long lines of granite 
warehouses rear their imposing fronts. Whole streets 
have been taken in this way. The great apparent 
increase is in South Boston, and East Boston, and 
of this increase the larger population are Irish. Out 
of a population of 125,000, 40,000 are Irish Papists. 
The charch accommodation of the Catholics will al - 
low the attendance of but 12,000, leaving 28,000 of 
their own members not provided for in their own 
sanctuaries, 
This state of things in Boston has led to a suspi- 
cion, that it was not right to expend $6,000 in chap- 
els and efforts to accommodate a thousand people, 
and leave unvisited by missionary efforts, that 
thousand of families who will not attend public 
worship, but who would not turn away rudely a 
kind and faithful missionary who sought their dwell- 
ings. Ithas been thought by some, that all the 
money now expended in chapels and weak charch- 
es, should be devoted to personal labor among the 
destitute from house to house. So fully convinced 
of this are some, that one ef our charches has em- 
ployed a missionary from their own number, and 
sent him into the field on the first of Jan. 1849. 
This state of things led to the appointment of a 
meeting which was held in the Old South chapel, 
to consider what course of action the churches will 
advise in respect to the destitute in the city, and 
the places already in operation.’’ 


The following is the account in the Evangelist, 
of the meeting above appointed : 


Meetine in Ou.p Sours Cuaper. A meet- 
ing was held in the Old South Chapel on Thursday 
last, composed of pastors and some lay brethren, 
to consider what ought to be done with the City 
Missionary Society, and what course of action 
should be marked out for those in its emplo A 
fall and free discussion was had on the itution 
of the city, and the best’ means of 4 it. 
Some were for urging onward the chapel enter- 
prise to a more vigorous effort; others for building 
plain and cheap churches for the poor; and others 
for abandoving all the chapels and returning to the 
old ground of employing lay missionaries, to Visit 
the poor, distribute tracts, and urge an atiendance 
on the ministry of some charch not now full. No 
conclusion was reached; but the meeting was ad 
journed one week. 


In connexion with this same subject, the corres- 
pondent of the Evangelist further speaks of the pro- 
ceedings of a council convened the day before the 
meeting at the Old South, on the question, Sua. 
A NEW CHURCH BE ORGANIZED? 


**An ecclessastical council convened on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 10th, in a hall occupied by the ‘ Ed- 
wards Congregational society,’ at the request of 
said society, to see if a church could be organized 
to meet the wants of that section of Boston. Filty- 
one persons presented their credentials as church 
members, who asked to be organized into a church. 
Twenty-seven of them having letters from the ‘ Ley- 
dan church,’ over which Mr, Towne was pastor, 
and the balance coming from other charches in 
Boston. It was estimated that the churca would 
require about $2000 per year to carry on its oper- 
ations. Of this sam $1300 could be raised among 
themselves, and the balance must come from the 
| City Mission Society, the Home Missionary Society, 
}and from persons friendly to the enterprise. If or- 
| ganized, the charch must, for a long time, be a mis- 
sionary church. This feature of it induced the 
council to pause, and an adjournment was decided 
upon for two weeks. 

















HincHam. We learn from the Puritan that 
an Orthodox Church has been recently built and 
dedicated in Hingham. On the same day the pas- 
tor was installed, Rev: Mr. Dyer. 

Quite characteristically, the heading of the com- 


bond of brotherhood began to be felt—the Chinese 


The chaplain of another society arose and said, 
we were told that] we must bear our cross. He 
had borne his in silence as long as he could, and he 


laboring for the sailor, ‘‘God speed’?! He has been 


delighted with the feeling expressed there. He 
saw abundant evidence that there was no flagzing 


on all to reader devout thanks to God, that, in his 
good providence, he had caused that 16th anniver- 


secured.—The rent of the place, and the salary of 


sixty-seven millions of dollars. So large an ac- 

cumulation of people and wealth, on a single 

spot, could hardly have been antiejpated, within 

a region of our country so jittle favored by aature. 
* * * 


It is not too much to anticipate that the day will 
come when there will be no greater or more 
prosperous city upon the American continent, 
than the city of the Pilgrims. * * 

Our schools are believed never to have been 
more deserving of confidence and support than 
at the present time. There are now in the city, 
sustained at public charge, 188 schools with 19,- 
064 pupils in attendance. There bas been ex- 
pended from the Treasury for these schools, 
within the past year, $346,572, including the 
amount paid on account of new edifices. There 
is no expense which the people of Boston more 
willingly incur than that which is necessary for 
the support of the Public Schools. The amount 
expended for the new school house on Tyler 
street exceeded $60,000, and that for the new 
Hancock school house was but a fraction under 
$70,000. 


[Of this great expense his Honor disapproves, and 
thinks the pupil is as efficiently fitted for the great du- 
ties of Ife, in the ulder and Jess pretending seminaries 
of the city, as in the magnificent structures of the pres- 
ent period. | 


The city has recently purchased a site for a 
new Jail, atan expense exceeding $113,000, 
the existing prison which was erected some 
twenty-five years since, at great cost being de- 
clared faulty in structure, and deficient in the 
requirements suggested by modern philanthro- 
py: Ithas been officially estim#ied, that the 
expense of constructing the contemplated build- 
ing will not exceed the sum of $ 150,000, in 
addition to that expended for the site. 


[The Mayor however finds on inquiry that this esti- 
mate is far too low. We agree with him that ‘‘a pris- 
on should never be built for show”’—it should be plain, 
substantial, but comfortable. } 


The average annual number of deaths for 
some years has exceeded 3500. Making all al- 
lowances for interments at Mount Auburn, and 
other suburban cemeteries, there cannot be less 
than 2000 human bodies annually consigned to 
their rest, within the boundaries of Boston,—all 
deposited in tombs. Such an amount of accu- 
mulating decomposition cannot but tend, in some 
degree, to impair the purity of the atmosphere, 
and the evil, as our population increases, will 
daily become more serious 1t cannot be doubt- 
ed that a desirable burial lot may be obtained at 
no great distance from Boston, and in the vicin- 
ity of some one of our numerous railroads. .* * 
I will now call your attention to the state of 
the generai finances of the city. The city debt, 
exclusive of that contracted fur water, amounted, 
on the 20th day of the last month, to $ 1,354,- 
332 56. This includes the amount paid for the 
site of the contemplated new jail, alieady speci- 
fied. Itis estimated by the Auditor that the 
debt, even if no unanticipated expenditures shall 
become necessary, will amount, at the close of 
the financial year (namely, the 30th of April) to 
the sum of $1,500,000. To meet this debt, 
we have bonds and mortgages, $298,717; bal- 
ance to credit of Committee on reduction of 
debt, $85,897; City Wharf valued at $600,- 
000—amounting in allto $984,614. These 
assets are exclusive ef the Market, the Common, 
the many public buildings belonging to the city, 
the Public Garden, (twenty-three acres) and 
about 5,000,000 feet of land in the eleventh and 
twelfth wards, 

The specfic appropriations for the current 
financial year were $1,374,855. In conse- 
quence of the large additional expenditure since 
authorized, the expenses of the city, for the 


000. 
The amount of the city and county tax asses- 
sed upon our citizens, for the current financial 
year, is $1,100,000. The ratio of taxation 
was raised last year from $6 to 6 50-100 on 
the thousand dollars. 

the taxes, 


{The Mayor remarks that the 
and the debt of the city, have ae mand within a 


few years, out of proportion to the growth and meats 
of the city. He adds on this subject:] 


Already do great numbers of citizens, (and I 
regret tosay, among them, are many who pos- 
sess the amplest means) escape into the country 
atthe annual period of taxation; while very 
many, whose places of business are with us, 
have their dwellings permanently beyond our 
borders, on account of our onerous assessments. 
Tie number of such cases is constantly increas- 
ing, thereby rendering the weight still heavier 
upon those who remain. The complaints upon 
this subject of expenditure are loud and deep, 
fromall classes of our constituents. They must 
be heard—the evil must be remedied. The remedy 
is with us, for the time being, and Jet us not be 
backward in applying it. Cut off every expense 
which is. not absolutely necessary for the honor 
and interest of Boston. Commence no expen- 
sive projects, however alluring or desirable ; 
and let us do all things 1s is done in domestic 
economy—consider not what we would Jike, 
but what we can afford ! 

The most prolific source of expense, and finan- 
cial embarassment, is, and has been, for many 
years, the widening and extending our older 
streets, fur which, in the several cases, there 
will never be wanting urgent advocates, and 
plausible excuses. ‘The amount expended under 
this head (agreeably to a statement of the Audi- 
tor) since the organization of our city in 1822, 


financial year, will probably exceed $1,550,- | 











tion. Louis Napoleon advanced to the tribune, and 
forward its interests in all respécts. He then read 


better success than his previous attempts at oratory; 
in which he pit a spirit of conciliation; 
praised General Cavaignac for his moderation and 
generosity of character; and declared his aim to be, 
to establish a just and firm government, without be- 
ing either re-actionary or atopian. 


speech, he proceeded down the centre of the cham- 
ber, and advancing towards Gen. Cavaignac tender- 
ed to him his hand. ‘This movement surprised Cav- 
aignac, bat delighted the Chamber. After the pause 
of an instant, Cavaignac responded to this fraterni- 
sation, and shook hands cordially with the Presi- 
dent, amidst marks of the most unequivocal satisfac- 
tion from all sides. 





Hon. C. J. Ingersoll, in a recent Jetter to the Na- 
tional Intelligencer has the foHowing passage. 
Whether he is over-sanguine or not, in his antici- 
pations of Republican liberty, and of permament 
order and quiet in France, under the present rulers, 
time must show. 


“Most Americans, including some in high places, 
seem to regret the deteat of the French military can- 
didate by a Bonaparte of mature age, excellent edu- 
cation, information; and inclinations, schooled io 
misfortune. 

A nephew of Napoleon, without popular commo- 
tion, chosen President of France by universal suf- 
frage, spontaneously cast in large majorities from 
all parts of that country, pledges it and binds him 
to republicanism, peace, rational progress, the se- 
curity of property, order, religion, and toleration— 
to advantages for this country which an army of 
Cavaignac would not afford.” 





Mr. Walsh, the intelligent Paris correspondent 
of the Living Age, gives the following view of mat- 
ters: 

The peasantry of the interior marched to the 
polls with their Napoleon-tickets at the end of 
cleft-sticks, and drums beating; in many districts, 
when asked about their choice, they answered— 
“We do not mean to vote for a republican; we 
have had enough of the republic.” —** Well, then,”’ 
they were told, ‘‘if you do not want the republic, 
vote for Bonaparte.’’ Yesterday I asked the wor- 
thy tailor whom I have employed for many years, 
and who is an Officer in the national guards, how 
he had voted. ‘‘For Napoleon, to besure.’? When 
he perceived that I was not edified, he added,— 
‘*Possibly it was stupid on my part; but, in truth, 
I could no longer bear with this cursed republic.”’ 
Sach was the feeling of the bourgeois in general. 


Time, we repeat, must show what France is to 
be, and what herpeople. Time alone will recon- 
cile the conflicting views, or show which of them 
are true. 





{eA CARD. The Subscriber, would take this 
opportunity to acknowledge a generous donation of va- 
rious articles, most useful and substantial, amounting 
in value to between fifty and sixty dollars, received by 
him from his parishioners on the afternoon and evening 
of the 15u: of the present month. May blessings both 
temporal and spiritual, from our Heavenly Father, ever 
be bestowed upon those who have thus expressed an 
intervst in their pastor’s welfare. 

| His wife would also acknowledge at this time a valu- 
jable present, very recently received from a few ladies 
j connected with the Rev. Dr. Nichols’ Society, Port- 
| land. E. L. GERRY. 

Standish, Jan. 16, 1849. jan27 








|; & WORCESTER COUNTY AUXILIARY 
BIBDE SOCIETY. The Treasurer , acknowledges 
| the receipt of Donations :— 





From Congregational Society, Paxton $5,72 {Christian Alliance. 
t'rom C ngregational Society, Dudley, by Rev. 

Dr. Bates 1045} ‘Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to 
From Union Society, Worcester, by Rev. Mr. rouse to action, and the times call for such a book, 

Smalley which we trast will be universally read.” [N. Y. 
From Salem Street Society, Worcester, by Mr. ae Observer. 

Jone ©. Newten “Mr James’ writings all have one object, to do exe- 
= com reel — Society, Millbury, by 5 15 |cution. He writes pe the impulse—Do something, 

nih dowel do it. He studies not to be a profound or learned, but 


From Congregational Society, Oxford, by Rev. 
Mr. Bardweil 
From Harmony Association, Wm. C. Capen, 
Treasurec, collected in First Church, a 15 60 
From Litile Girl’s Class, Sabbath School, 
Lpdiag Ta se : 100 
From Brookfield Association Bible Society, Wm 
Hyde, Esq. Tveasurer, collected in Brimfield 50 48 
Chariton 8 37 


70 00 


swore to remain faithful to the Repablie, and to 


an address to the Chamber in a firm voice, and with 


When the new Presideni concluded his brief 


In Hingham, 6th inst, Mr Franklin A. Wild, 33. 
In Sridveouar; th inst, Mr David Ieonard, $4; 
and Mr Benjamin Leonard, his brother, 80. Their 
deaths occurred about two hours apart, and they were 
baried in the same grave. 
In Salem, 21st inst. John Swasey, Esq., 63, for sev- 
ne eg Naval Officer of that port; Mr William 
Healey, 72, a soldier in the war of 1812, under Gen. 
Harrison. 
In North Danvers, Miss Jane Parker, 50 yrs, Misa 
P.’ survived the last fomteen days without takimg any 
+ om ea having Leen seized with a paralytic 
s K 
In Portsmouth, 13th inst, Mrs Abigail Haven, 92, widow 
of the late Samuel Haven, Esq_, 
In Cumberland, R. 1., Hon. Olney Ballou, 61. 
In Dartmouth, 11th inst, Mrs Amie Booth, widow 
of the late Stoten Booth, a revolutionar pensioner, $7. 
In Cranston, R. £., 11th inst, Col. Elisha Arnold— 
a revolutionary pensioner, 87. 
In Peoria, IMl., 23d ult, very suddenly, of disease 
of the heart, William H. Fessenden, Esy., 45-—son of 
the late William Fessenden, Esq. , of Sandwich, Mass. 
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THE CHURCH IN EARNEST; 
By Joun ANGELL James. 
18mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


“*A very seasonable publication. The Church uni- 
versal needs a re-awakening to its high vocation, and 
this is a book to effect, so far as human intellect can, 
the much desired resuscitation.” [N Y¥. Com. Adv. 


“We are glad to see that this subject has arrested 
the pen of Mr. James. We welcome and commend it. 
Let it be seattered like autumn leaves. We believe its 
perusal will do much to impress a conviction of the 
high mission of the Christian, and much to arouse the 
Christian to fulfil it. The reader will feel that he is 
called into the Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but 
to labor, and that his Master’s business 1s not a busi- 
ness to be approached with an indifferent heart or a 
feeble hand.” [N. Y. Recorder. 


“We rejoice that this work has been republished in 
this country, and we cannot too strongly commend it to 
the serious perusal of the churches of every name.” 


a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of 
piety, holiness in the heart and holiness of life. The 
influence which this work will exert on the church 
must be highly salutary.’” [Boston Recorder. 


‘As far as we have examined this book, and exam- 
ined its plan, we have seen nothing to condemn and 
much to approve. ‘Chere are some illustrations of the 
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Worcester, Jan. 24, 1849. 





| 

| §G SUNDAY EVENING MEETING. The 
| adjourned meeting of the Unitarian Societies, will be 
held at the Bulfinch Street Church next Sunday at seven 
to’clock. Those that desire seats will please attend 
| early. jan27 





{G- INDIANA STREET CHURCH. We are 
| requested to say, there will be no service in this Church 
| next Sunday evening, on account of the Anniversary 
| Sermon at the Warren Street Chapel. On the suc- 
| ceeding Sunday evening, Feb. 14th, the Rev. T. Starr 
King will officiate. jan27 





fG- WARREN STREET CHAPEL. The XIII 
Anniversary of this Institution, will be celebrated at 
the Chapel, on Sunday evening, Jan. 28, at 7 o’clock. 

Sermon, by Rev. Mr Bartol, of Boston. 

Appropriate music by the Choir. 

Collection in aid of the Chapel at the close of the 
services. 





exceeds $1,540,000, including about $40,000 
for improvements in the course of completion. 
Nearly two fifths of this great sum have been 
expended within the last three years, amounting 
to $609,630. 

The streets of the city of London, (proper) 
the most thronged thoroughfaies in the world, 
are on an average, no wider or more regular than 


the spiritual interests of even such persons! | 
Once a month they met to commemorate the love | 
of the Son of God to man. All profess to love | 
him; and all are invited to remain and partake 
of the memorials of his love. Bat parents turned 
their baeke upon the rite, and lead their childien 
away inte the world. 

In affliotion mea sought consolation at the 


‘*Father Taylor’’ said the “Boston Port Society” 
was not equalled by any other institution on the 
globe for the amount of iis benefits to seamen; and 
yet this Society almost equalled it. He hoped it 
would be remembered by merchants of Boston, that 
the deficiency for the pay of these 1625 boarders 
was in their pockets. While their ships had been 
here weather-bound, to an extraordinary degree 


y, that made all classet 
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one but himself koow: : 












relieve the needy DY 





























the past year, their seamen had been taken care 
of by the ladies of this Society, or else they would 
have had to pick up their men in the streets, or send 
to New York for them. He waa sure they would 
appreciate this fact, and very gratefally refand the 
$1600 thus advanced by the ladies. 

Capiain Elliot who arrived in port that morning 
and had breakfasted inthe delightful “Home,’’ 
said, in mingling in the religious services of that In- 
stitution, he had felt that God was there. A man 
could get board and clothing anywhere for money ; 
but they could not get the ‘Bread of Life,’’ and 
the garments of salvation for money. At the 
*‘Home’’ they were found, “without money and 
without price."’ Atthe chapel, men, boys—yes; 
boys, thousands of miles frome home and a mother’s 
care, learnt to sing the praisies of their Redeemer, 
and with their hearts too. Talk of expense; of 
debt! in such a charity! The Bank of Heaven was 
pledged for their support. Jehovab-of hosts bore 
them on his Almighty arms; and would he let them 
fall? The blessed Jesus too, who bore the sins of 
the sailor in his own body on the treé, would he 
let this sanctuary for their immortal souls fail. No! 
no! Jehovah, Jesus, and saints from heaven, as 
well as earth were watching over rt, and beating 
back the power of darkness. They could not harm 
't. Look a little farther on, said he, to the “great 
white throne,’? and all discouragement will vanish 
before the multitude standing there, redeemed 
through your efforts, who will strike up their hal- 
lelujat *“\o the Lamb that was slain.’? What an 
army: What a recompense of reward! ‘How 
many jewels in your crown of glory.”” 

Rev. Mr. Waterston rose to express his gratitude 
to Capt. Elliot for his eloquent, overpowering re- 
marks, The truths they contained, and the new 
interest awakened in his own mind, iu this “Home” 
would never be forgotten. The efforts of these la- 
dies commended this society to our co-operation. 
The ladies must be eucouraged in this work. 

Rev. Mr. Bartol wished to add his Amen, to 
Capt. Elliot’s speaking trumpet. He would not 
allude to what the ladies of that Society had done. 
Praise he said, came amiss to them, they ought to 
be humble; they were over . All the 
immediate objects of good faded away as we con- 
templated in every ship that p' the deep, a 
floating chapel, and in every seamen a missionary. 
One great object in the mind of God, in the con- 
version of seamen, was, by means of the gospel in 
their hands, as they traversed the globe, to bind to- 


allar: but, we.needed the supports of religion be 
fore affliction came. There was one remedy for 
this spiritual coldness, and that was in the haad 
ofeach. It was that every map should feel a 
responsibility, not only for himself, but for 
others. They were accustomed to say religion 
was a thing between man and God only. heir 
religion had been a negative one, It commenced 
with denying certain dogmas. It was time now 
to begin to affirm. 


_ They had long enough been silenton the sub- 
ject of personal religion. Was it right thus to 
hide gis and talents? Was this honoring the 
Giver! How wany opportunities of speaking 
of spiritual interests, were thrown away! Who 
has not a brother, a daughter, or a friend, whom 
he might kindly address, and perhaps persuade 
to a life of piety? Such conversation was often 
desired. Religion was worn io, much like Sun- 


day ciothes—kept for special oc,..: 

neaiod for all “‘haions, and devine It wee 
Every Christian should bea Colportas for all. 
crate his heart, and his talents, iefintnen ans 
weaith to the service of his Maker and th ry 
vation of men. oe 


The congregation here spontaneously joj 
oine 
the pastors, in Wesley’s hymn, --- 7. on 


“A char, 
AG 





to keep I have, 
to glorify.’’ 
A fier 


sla which Farmer Tayxor said, the com- 


moe want of spiritual life was very gener- 
Where the same a ast taasikind were every 
Of man was’, i” all countries, the character 
wen toon essentially the same. And there 
he an pught, among us, one great cause of 
phil Spiritual life,—it was mere moral or 
soy ’phical preaching. This never produced 
7 ng higher than moral living, ifeven that 
« eascasnall the ag of man—his high senae 
lity, @ race were all «; j 
the telat line of succession, and couscheas 
~ coe being guilty, if their powers were 
maine 8 ‘to God. He had appointed the 
baie 7, thee lai his word—to convioce the 
wryd A, : etror of his way, and bring-h:m 
bry ioe eavenly Father. To have a minis- 
pur’ wires, werely to please and entertain, 





Shute was its pastor 55 years. 


munication giving the installation is, “A Waste 
Place Rejoicing,’’ and the introdactory sentences 
are these: 


“‘The churches of our Lord Jesus Christ may re- 
joice to welcome to their number a new member; 
a child of joy, inthe midst of desolation. Hing- 
ham, so Jong the entire possession of Congrega- 
tional Arminianism and Liberalism, is now rejoicing 
in an evangelical church and ministry.’ 


There were three Congregational societies in 
the place, also a Methodist and Baptist. There are 
some statistics in the communication, which we 
value more than other matters in it—though it is 
strange, with the following dates, thatthe writer 
does not give the day and time of the dedication. 


Hingham, (the secerd of the towne in Plymouth 
County) received its name in 1635, In Sep- 
tember of that year, the first church was gethered, 
which was the 12th church organized in Massachu- 
setts. The first minister, Rev. Mr. Hobart, reach- 
ed this place with a few of his friends the 18th of 
September, 1635. They an the settlement; and 
gave it the name of Mr. Hobart’s birth-place— 
Hingham, in Norfolk, England. He died in 1679, 
aged 75 years. Some of bis MSS. sermons are still 
in existence—in possession of Mr. Solomon Lincoln 
a citizen of Hingham. 
A few months before Rev. Mr. H.’s death, Mr. 
Norton, (son of Rev. Mr. Norton of Boston,) was 
ordained his colleague. His ministry contined about 
88 years. Rev. Dr. Gay succeeded him, in a minis- 
try of 69 years—dying at the extreme age of near- 
ly 91, Rev. Dr. Ware, his successor, was minister 
nearly 18 years. Rev. Mr. Richardson who sac- 
ceeded him remuins in office. The Society wor- 
ships in the oldest meeting-house in New England— 
bly the oldest in the United States. I[t has 
stood about 167 years, and is truly an architectural 
antiquity. 
ry a church was embodied in 1745, on the 
Plain, about 24 miles from the first. Rev. Dr. 


A third church was Good Jane 15th, 1807. 





or’s Address some interesting and valuable statistics 
respecting the city over whose government he has been 
called to preside: 


miles, contain at least 210,000 inhabitants.— 
The city proper, 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. |: 


Statistics oF Boston. We take from the May 





Boston and its environs, with a radius of five 


has about 130,000 inhabitants, | 


dens which they already find excessive. But, how- 
domestic interests of France, we have seen by two 
courage to brave the taunts to which a manful ad- 


from the thousand voices of an unscrupulous oppo- 
sition. 
brunt of that unpopularity; but weaker men would 
have plunged into an extravagance rather than have 
endured the accusations preferred agatnst them. 
We acknowledge, therefore, that we look with 
great solicitude to the course which wil! be pursued 
by the French Government. * * * * * 
der an entirely new set of men, all the faint securi~ 
ty for the duration of peace which we may have de- 
rived from the straight-forward and temperate con- 
duct of General Cavaignac and his Ministers is in- 
evitably dissipated. 
Europe have to begin anew, and to begin under 
circumstances of some doubt and suspicion. 
principle, however, remains established, and will 
be observed, we doubt not, by all the continental 
states as well as by ourselves,—we mean that of 
complete deference for the form of goverament and 
the temporary rulers of the French people. Their 
rights, their merits, and their characters, it rests not © 
with us as a nation to judge; and, as long as their 
acts are governed by amicable intentions and good 
faith, they will doubtless receive the same proofs 
of consideration at the hands ofall ranks and all par- 


30th ult., the ceremony of the 
place in the National Assembly, and M. Marrost, 
in a loud voice, t h somewhat broken with emo- 
ton, declared Louis Napoleon to be the President of 
the French Republic Democratic, one and indivisi- 
ble, from that day to the second Sanday in May, 
1852, and invited t 


those of Boston; and yet, by proper police ar- | 
rangements, they are made conveniently suffi- | 
cient for the business which accumulates in that | 
great metropolis. 





{From the London Times—I3th.] 


France. With reference to Europe, and es- 
pecially to this country, it can hardly be doubted 
that the language of the new Administration of 
France will be pacific, and the interests common to 
ourselves and to the French will naturally preagribe 
to us the observance of a conciliatory attitude. 
We have no doubt that the spirit of a great majori- 
ity of the Fretch nation is decidedly pacific, and 
that they are perfectly aware of the additions which 
war-taxes and the conscription must make to bur- 


ever essential this policy of peace may be to the 
memorable examples that it requires no ordinary 
herence to pacific prizciples exposes a stateman, 


M. M. Guizot and Cavaignac stood the 


Un- 


e relations of France and 


One 


ies of British statesmen. 





Tue New Prestpent. On Wednesday, the 
proclamation took 


President to come for- 











Ww 
“8 not worthy of God or the Gospel. Philoso-! ®'ber all mankind as one great family. Till with- 


in a few years, there wag no mankind. Now the 


with an assessed valuation of one hundred and 





ward and take the oaths required by the Constitu- 


Mig: 


a 


cester. 


The friends of the institution and the public gener- 
ally, are respectfully invited to attend. jan27 





Our friends who desire to do 
by the circulation of Books, are requested to send 
|in any useful Works they can spare, such as old num- 
| bers of the Monthly Miscellany and Child’s Friend. to 
| supply the constant demand from emigrants to Califor- 
nia. Nearly six months of sea-voyage are to be cheer- 
ed by useful reading, besides the wants of a suddenly- 
gathered population without Schools or even News- 
papers. F. W. HOLLAND. 
111 Washington Street. jan27 


{G- CALIFORNIA. 
good 














MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 18th inst, by Rev Mr Lothrop, Mr G. 
F. Thayer to Sarah Emerson, daughter of Mr Timothy 
Emerson of Dover, N. H. : s 

15th inst, Hoel Keating Lawrence of Circleville, 
Ohio, to Pamela Williams Vinton, daughter of Major 
D. H. Vinton, United States Army. 

14th inst, Mr George K. Hooper to Miss Ann M. 
Baxter. 

17th inst, Samuel Lyman mreaene «A Northampton 
to Anna Cutler, daughter of Samuel D. Parker of Bos- 
ton. 

In Sharon, 21st inst, by Rev. Mr Stone, MrdGeorge 
F. Howard of Sharon to Miss Lavinia Wyman of 
Easton. - . 

In Reading, Mr Luther Elliott to Miss Abba A. 
youngest daughter of Lilly Eaton, Esq. 

{n Duxbury, 10th inst, by Rev Josiah Moore, Mr 
Andrew Sampson to Miss Sarah Marston, young 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 


cal development, which is so essentialto graceful move- 


season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call 


ionable Dances. 
An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and] ¢ 
Fridays. 


truth which the writer wishes to convey, which will be 
found very valuable for their exceeding paretical tenden- 
ey.”” [Christian World, Boston. 


CLECTIC MAGAZINE. The Eclectic Maga 
4 zine of Foreign Literature is published the Ist of 
* month, at No, 120 Nassau st., New York.— 
number contains 144 pages, or 1728 in a 
year, making three large volumes, and is 
with a beautiful mezzotint engraving by Sartain, either 
@ portrait of some distinguished personage, or a bistori- 
cal subject—making twelve superb engravings in the 
eo ic Magazine embraces a careful se- 
stion of the ablest articles epg por enigg i of 
the Quarterlies and Magazines of London, ‘burgh 
and Dublin, larly received the steamers.— 
Among the num are the North British Review, 
English Review, Westminster and Foreign Quarterly 
Review, the Edinburgh Review and others, and from 
Blackwood’s Magazive, Fraser’s, &c. The selections 
thus made comprise the ost desirable and valuable 
portion of foreigh literature in the same compass any- 
where to be foued, and constitute mam arich addition 
to any library. The January number will be embellish 
ed with a apleadid plate of extra size, eotitled the 
‘Literary Party,’’ embracing nine portraits of the’lit- 
terary men of England. The January number which 
begins Vol. XVI. is already issued. Terms of the 
work are $5 ver annum in advance, otherwise $6.— 
The work will be promptly sent to any one who will 
send us $5 by mail, or otherwise, post-paid. The 
postage on each number to any part of the Union at 
pine cents. Address W. H. Bidwell, editor and pro- 
prietor, 120 Nassau st., New York. 


[From the Commercial Advertiser. } 


_ “The Eclectic Magazine is an agreeable and instruc- 
tive miscellany, which supplies American with 
the best articles from a Jong list of foreign periodicals-— 
gives them, in fret, the real value of many bigh-pri 
magazines and reviews at a moderate price. 

In the quality of its embellishments, the Eclectic al- 
ways excels,”” at dec23 


FAMILY LINENS! 


BENJ. & E. JACOBS & -CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 
(2p STORE SOUTH OF SYMMER STREET,) 


H‘4YE o 1 hand, received by the late arrivals, a full 
assortment of 4-4 and 7-8 heevy undressed 
SHIRTING LINENS; also PILLOWCASE and 
SHEETING LINENS, of all the various widths and 
qualities. Purchasers of Linen Goods may depend on 
getting PURE LINEN, of first rate fabvica, and at the 
very lowest market prices. Constantly on hand, eztra 
extra fine Linens, for Collars and Frontings of Shirts. 
decl6 ist 


: 











i Igy recourss A lady who has for some time given 


instruction in a public Academy, in the higher 
English branches, in French, Drawieg and Painting 
desires a situation either in a family, or in a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. Inquir 
at this Office. istf septl6 





MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY. 
igs Depository of the Massachusetts Bible Society 


is removed to 


15 CORNHILL, 


where Bibles and Testaments of all thé vatieties pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN Biste Society, in plain 
and Ornamental Bindings, are for sale in quantities, or 


at retail. 
dec30 6tis 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 





MY TEACHER’S vec YEAR'S PRESENT, 
1849. 


UST published, by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 
Washington st. “My Teacher’s New Year’s 
Present,”’ for 1849, by Rev. F. T. Gray. 
Also,—Memoir and Sermons of W. B. O. Peabody, 
D. D. St dec23 





PREPARATORY 
AND 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENCEUM, 
—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 
For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 
To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 
Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respectfully invited to call. 
Application may be made every dag, fiom 9 to 11 0’ clock, 
A. M., at No. 389 Washington Street, 5 doors South 
of West Street. 
sept30 


istf 'F. L. CAPEN. 











G A liberal discount to pastors and others who buy 
by the dozen for circulation among thetr people. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


jan20 3t Publishers, 59 Washington st. 





New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE. 





EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 
OULD inform his friends and the public that in 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 





GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
B‘'L of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

{G- Tn accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
frieads and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





Dancing and Calisthenies. 


ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 
5 DOOKS SOUTH OF WEST sT. 


R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 
Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3 P. 
M., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health bat also physi- 


ment and dignity of carriage. Mr. 8, 


ving studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this 


ing his second 


rtment of his 


Scho>ls and Families attended. 
Private Lessons at alf hours in all the new and fash- 


istf septl6 








daughter of Capt Sam’| Chandler. 

In Jaffrey, N. H., 27th ult, by Rev S. Clark, Mr 
Frederic S. Pierce to Miss Martha Tolman, both of 
Jaffrey. 

Iu Brattleboro’, Vt., 22d inst, by the Rev Mr Motte, 
Alfred Gaudalet, Esq., of this city, to Miss Harriet 
H. Chase, daughter of Col Paul Chase of B. 

In Gloucester, Mr John W. Powers to Miss Sarah 
Nelson. 

In Sherburne, 16th inst, Rev Edmund Dowse, 
Mr William Dowse to Miss Eliza Coolidge, all of S. 

In Salem, by Rev Mr Appleton of Danvers, Alfred 
A. Abbott, Esq., of Danvers to Miss Helen Leslie, 
daughter of Gen. William Sutton, of Salem. 

In Worcester, 11th inet, by Rev J. Jennings, Mr 
John C. Spring to Miss Pamelia G. Osborn. 

In Spencer, 10th inst, by _Rev Mr Boyden, Mr 
Dwight D. Draper to Miss Julia Ann Howland. 

In Hartford, Ct., by Rev Dr Bushnell, Mr William 
E. Galligan to Miss Sarah H. Burbank, both of Wor- 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 11th inst, Ellen D., daughter of John 
D., and Ellen M. Kittredge, 2 yrs 24 days, 

15th inst, Mrs Abby J. Sampson, wife of George R. 
Sampson, Esq., 41; suddenly, Emily Louisa, gm 
child of James B. and Caroline J. Nason, 1 year 5 
months. 

16th inst, Eliza A., only daughter of Charles and 
Elizabeth S. Thompson, 4 yrs 10 mos; Mr Nathaniel 
Payne, 56. 

17th inst, Frances Lamb, davghterof the late Benja- 
min W. Lamb, 17 yrs. 


facture of Books of unusual and di 


complete sets, or single books to order, 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 


of every description, Commercial, and 


Copying tienes oh 2S Ricca Artists and 


OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 


morocco, extra Wi 


embossed, gilt. 


I ECTURES ON THE AGES OF HEROISM.— 
4 Joun Logp will give Six Lectures, in theTremont 
Temple, commencing Monday Evening, 74 o’clock, 
Dec. 18, to Illustrate the Ideas and struggles of 
Charlewagne—Emperor. 
Hildebrand—Pope. 

Godfrey—Crusader. 

Becket—Prelate. 

Abelard—Philosopher. 
Luther—Reformer. 


—oOR— 

The Great Contest between 

do do —_ Lawand Barbarisin. 

do do _—‘ Spiritual and Temporal Power. 
do do Christianity and Mohammedanism. 
do do Normans and Saxons. 

do do _— Reason and Authority. 

do do — Faith and Superstition. 


The Lectures will be continued on successive Mon- 
day evenings, Christmas excepted. A 


Tickets for the course $1. Single Evening 25 cents. 
To be had at the usual places. decl6 


OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 


gp subscribers announce to the trade and the pub- 
lic, that they have lately received from the Oxford 
publishers of the Bible, the following varieties in vari- 
ous bindings and at prices far below former ones for the 
same Bibles, or American editions of an inferior quali- 
ty. Societies can be supplied by the hundred or thou- 
sand much cheaper than they manufacture from steteo- 
type plates. 





Varieties just received. 
IMPERIAL 4TO, full bound in morocco gilt, 
MEDIUM QUARTO, with Dr. Blaney’s Marginal 
References and Apocrypha, elegantly ined in morocco, 
with and without clasps. 
Do do, cheap morocco gilt. 
DEMI QUARTO, English type, with Apocrypha, 
morocco or calf, gilt. 
Do do, cheap morocco. 
ROYAL OCTAVO, Pica type, with References and 
Apocrypha, morocco, elegant, with clasps. 


0, mor. 
MEDIUM OCTAVO, Small Pica, with Apocrypha, 


morocco or calf, gilt. 


Do do, cheap mor. 


ilt and plain. 
CROWN OCTAVO 


» Minion type, with Apocrypha, 


ilt. 
ROYAL TWENTY-FOURS, Minion type, vari- 
ously bound in differeut qualities of morrocco and calf 
and velvet—plain, and gilt, with and without clasps. 
ROYAL FWENT “FOURS, Rubytype, morocco, 
ilt, 
. DEMY TWENTY-FOURS, Diamond type, su- 
perbly bound in velvet, with gilt claps andedges, in tuck 


and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and | case. 

Satorday afternoon. Mr. S. has ‘or sale at his Acade- DEMY FORTY-EIGHTS, Diamond type, moroc- 
my his newly ape oes ae ot rig. pad highly | co, gilt, with gilt clasps. 

recommended by Drs. Winslow wis, Warren, and 

meme TESTAMENTS. 


MEDIUM OCTAVO, English type, morocco or 


calf, extra gilt. 


DEMY THIRTY-TWOS, Nonpareil type, roan, 
mbossed. 
DEMY FORTY-EIGHTS, Diamond type, roan, 


LITTLE & BROWN, 


dec9 _iiseopSt 112 Washington st. 





é tes LARGEST PAINTING IN THE 
WORLD. 


AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont Sr. 
HUTCH ING’S 


Grand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 


SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 








It patterns. 


which will be 


lars see bills and oe pamphlets. 


; P mn drawings made by A. Hewins, daring | 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. —, the ta cen and travels m Spain,. 
A large Assortment of France and Italy. 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS Open every evenngs vocke gy i Sareea 
. : mmencing at 750 ° yi 

of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- pee % vy o'clock. 5h 
ness, constantly for sale. Books made to order w! Tickets 25 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 12 
despatch, and particular attention given to the mamu-| 4 ay ond from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under 12. | 


half price. Liberal arrangements made with 


Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad | Years, ,and parties from the country. ight of 
Corporations, Merchants and ws em furnished with ane evel erat Sa ig i 


, 


july15 t 





RY 
STATIONE es Blanks, 
and Profile 
8 a igen rad art 
Is, for sale low. ‘ 

Binding and Ruling to any desire patterns 


march11 lyis 
SSAYS AND SKETCHES. Essays and Sketch- 











Ia Cambridgeport, 15th inst, suddenly, Dr Alexan- 
der C. Becker, 34—lately of New von 


on be Coren W.H Dall, just published, by 
8.6.8 IPKINS, 


184 Washin 
St 


een ee my Tre 





TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 





POETRY. 


THE BRIDE. 


The bridal veil hangs o’er her brow, 
The ring of gold 1s on her finger, 

Her lips have breathed the marriage-vow— 
Why should she at the attar linger? 





Why wears her geutle brow a smile? 
Why dims her eye when doubt is over! 
Why does her slender form for aid 
Lean trembiingly upon her lover? 


Is it a feeling of regret 
For solemn vows so lately spoken? 
Ie it a fear, scarce owned as yet, 
That her new ties may soon be broken? 


Oh, no! such shadows darken not 

The cloud that now is passing o’er her: 
Her’s is a bright and happy lot, 

And bright the path that lies before her. 


Her heart bas long been freely given 
To him who, uow her hand possessing, 
Through patient years bas fondly striven 
To merit well the priceless blessing. 


It is the thought of untried years 
That, to her spirit fondly clinging, 

Te dimming her dark eyes with tears, 
And o’er her face its shade is flinging. 


It is the thought of duties new, 

Of wishes that may prove deceiving 
Of all she hopes, yet fears to do, 

Of all she loves, of all she’s leaving. 


It is the thought of by-gone days, 
Of them, the fond, the gentle-hearted, 
Who meet not now her tearful gaze 
The dear, the absent, the departed. 


And who can marvel that the bride 
Should leave the sacred altar weeping! 
Or, who would seek those tears to chide, 
That fresh and green her heart is keeping. 


Not he who with a lover’s care, 

And husband’s pride, is fondly guiding 
Her timid steps, for he can share 

The gentle thoughts that need no hiding. 


Soon love for him those tears will chase, 
And smiles relume her eye with gladness, 
And none will blame, who truly trace 
To its pure source, her trausient sadness. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





{From Sartain’s Magazine for January .} 
AUNT BETSEY’S FIRESIDE LETTERS. 
NO. I.—-ON SCANDAL. 


Mr. Evrror,—When you asked me to write 
for your Magazine, you could scarcely have 
been aware of the little leisure allowed me ; yet 
unwilling wholly to refuse a favor so courteously 
sought, I may send you now and then an extract 
from some papers in my hands. How they came 
into my keeping, I have reasons for not telling. 
They are, at least, worth to your readers as 
much as any thing of mine would be; and, al- 
though that is rating them very low, it is all you 
could expect from 
Yours, with best wishes for the success of the 

Union Magazine, 
Geo. W. Beruune. 


We are a quiet family of a half dozen: my 
excellent sister and her excellent husband, the 
one a steady, sensible, notable housewife, the 
other a zealous gentleman farmer. whose purse 
suffers oecasionally from his promising experi- 
ments; their daughter Kate, in the bloom of 
seventeen, light-hearted and bright-minded, not 
the less winning for being not a little mischiev- 
ous, as Kates alwaysare ; their Tom, two years 
older, somewhat of acoxcomb, but a good fellow 
at bottem, who is dubbed a law student, from 
spending a few hours a week in ‘* Squire Lack- 
brief’s office; Aunt Betsey, my mother’s older 


and only sister; and myself, familiarly called | 


Uncle Tom, of whom the least said the better, a 
confirmed bachelor, and Jess fond of talking than 
of using my pen, though it is of little use except 
in recording such scraps of second hand wisdom 


* as | hear from others. 


We have clubbed ovr incomes, and live mode- 
rately on sufficient means at the comfortable 
homestead, not very remote from Philadelphia. 
Tom will have enoagh, unfortunately, to render 
the practice of his nominal profession unneces- 
sary; and Kate will not be dowerless, for she 
is the pet of us all. Our visiting neighbors are 
few, and, happy among ourselves, the evening 
seldom finds us separated. 

Aunt Betsey is (if you will pardon the gender 
for the sake of the truth,) the master spirit of 
our circle. She was born of American parents, 
{tories | am sorry to say,) in Scotland, where 
she spent the first sixteen years of her life. 
Some years after the family had come back to 
seek the wreck of their confiscated property, 
she became the wife of a hickory Quaker, who 
had been turned out of meeting for commanding 
a squad of continentals, but, living among his re- 
latives,relapsed again into thees and ‘hous,a fond- 
ness for drab, and for wearing his hat when it 
would have been as comfortable, not to say, civil, 
to put it off. He even went to meeting occa- 
sionally, though Aunt Betsey never would, pre- 
ferring to attend a little Episcopal church, the 
only one of any kind within reach. She never 
had any children; and, on ber busband’s death, 
came to reside with those of her sister, who had 
just been left orphans. She is, therefore, an 
odd mixture. The Scotch accent (only the Irish 

have a brogue,) lingers upon her tongue, and 
breaks out rather broadly when she is startled 
or excited. She is astaunch republican, yet 
cannot conceal a weakness for aristocratic forms, 
and talks of the Queen as if there were no other 
{soon there may be,) in the world but prolifieVie , 
the names of al' whose children she has by 
heart, wonderful as the effort or memory may 
seew. She is a staunch Presbyterian, yet falls 
most naturally inte a little of the plain language, 
and having been shut up much to her Bible, she 
quvtes it as the language of her best thoughts, 
mingled with snatches from the Prayer Book, 
(which | observe she sumetimes mistakes for the 
actual Scripture,) and ofien verses from the 
Psalms in metre, as they were sung by the 
church she attended when a child. Jer cap is 
of the sprucest Quaker pattern, with the obsti- 
nate addition efa litthe bow of ribbon ; and the 
plain, exquisitely fine cambric, folded precisely 


over her bosom, bas an edging of most precious 
lace, yellow as fine gold,which she would vot miss 


for the world. It is her digaified proiest against 
Quakerism, as her sileoce in the responses is 
aguinst prelacy. Where ber ample, pear!-colored 
silk dress comes 


loom. 


since she knows it is part of a set destined to be 
her wedding gift, so that I am afraid that the 
child will take the first man that offers, for the 
sake of wearing the jewels. Aant Betsey’s 
charity falls secretly and purely as the dew, on 
all the poverty she can discover, but her self- 
righteousness is betrayed by her busy knitting 
needles, which are never out of some heavy 
woollen stockings; and never did Pharisee 
blow &@ trumpet before him with greater com- 
aceney, than she produces the aggregate of 
eral for the benefit of the bare-legged in 
; on which occasion (not 

‘we hear a diatribe against the 

fashionable network. 

- sometimes asks whether em- 


idery nt for the 
noble ladies of olden time, oa | sly Kate quoted 
an octavo on the subject, by th tess of 


Wilmot, (Aunt Betsey’s “wears @ 
me { ry on which et th a 

oo is exquisitely cut;) to which she quietly 

replied, ieans should have **no brow 


from, is a mystery to me; for 
it is always new, though she was never known 
to shop, and it looks like the product of no modera 
A diamond brooch sparkles at the june- 
tion of her neck-kerehief, with a brilliancy 
which makes litle Kate’s eyes nearly as brighi, 





Aunt Betsey is most io her glory, when, on 
a winter evening she sits in her own corner of 
the ample fireside, where never glows the grate- 
ful anthracite, our hickory grove being of much 
more value to us than all the coal region. It is 
then, taking her theme from something that has 
occurred in the. conversation, she adjuets her 
tortoise shell spectacles, and leaning back in her 
chair, after a scrutinizing look at the progressive 
stocking, begins a lecture full of womanly wis- 
dom. She is sure of willing auditors, and a 


page in her Nevoy Tom’s (so she calls me) 
journal, 


Nov. 10th, 18—. This afternoon Tom re- 
turned from town, bringing Kate a letter crossed 
and recrossed in a minute, faint-inked chirogra- 
phy, from a quondam schoolmate of hers, now a 
dashing belie., Kate’s brow flushed, and her 
hands trembled with excitement as she read the 
epistie under the lamp. 

** What is it, my child ”’ said her mother. 

Kate read on to the last word of the glossy 
rose-colored sheet ; and then, drawing her chair 
between my sister and avot Betsey, she began: 

‘*Only think, Fanny Pryer says that old Miss 
Meddler told me that—”’ 

Here she sunk her voice so low that Tom and 
I (his father was deep in the account of a catile 
sale) could only catech— 

‘*Mrs, * * * * * you know Miss * * * * * 
that merried the rich brewer’s son only two years 
ago * * * * Major * * * * * used to be her 
lover ** * * father broke off the match * * * * 
came back from Europe * * * * constantly 
walking together * * * * family consultation 
* * * * likely to bea duel * * * * every body 
talking about it * * * * hushed up * * * * mast 
not say any thing to any one, at least that she 
told me* * * # * 

‘Fie! fie! my dearie, what does thee fash 
thy bonny head with such bletherin’ malice. [its 
no becomin’ a lassie like thee, or any lady, to file 
her tongue with tales like that. The evilest 
sign of a woman, I know, is being given to 

SCANDAL. 
(Aunt Betsey was regulary set in for « fireside 
lecture. ) 

** Old Dr. MeCreechie, of the Talboth kirk, 
never said a truer word, than that a ** scandalous 
tongue always shows a licentious heart ;’’ for 
‘Sout of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’’ ard it is only out of an evil heart 
evil things can come. Charity, which is a com- 
plete name for all goedness, just as Love is the 
name of God—* thinketh no evil.’’ 
son But, aunt, dear aunty,” put in the blushing 
Kate, ‘* when people expose themselves, surely 
charity—” 

* Is noteasily provoked, dearie, which, though 
I do not know the original, means, | suppose, 
1s not easily suspicious of evil, sees every thing 
in the best iight, makes every possible allowance 
| and even imagines excuses it cannot see, because 

** it rejoiceth not in iniquity,’’—hates the very 
}sight and thought of crime, and, if it cannot 
discgver innocence, turns its bonny eye away up 
|to heaven with a tear in it, as a prayer for the 

sinver’s pardon to our heavenly Father, who 
|** piteth our infirmities, and remembereth that 

we are but dust.” So should thee do, my dar!- 
|ing. If our good God looked at our evil, ** who! 
| could stand?” and it aye seems to me like a de- 
| fying Him who is ever hearing what we say, to 
| speak of our neighbours’ faults, because the 
| Saviour has told us that we shall be measured 
by our ain stoop. I have heard ministers say 
that the name of the devil is eccuser, and we 
| know that he was a liar from the beginning, so 
| that wickedness, lying and scandal make up his 
character; and your scandalizers are just the | 
little devils that the muckle de’il uses to do his | 
mischief with. But when our Lord came to de-| 
stroy the works of the devil, and set us a pattern | 
|of a good man, he became the friend of sinners, | 
| because he pitied them, and imerzeded for their | 
|pardon. How mach must God hate to hear us| 
| talking scandal, like the devil ! How much must | 
| He love to hear us talking kindly, and gently 
and meekly, hke his well-beloved Son! When 

the Blessed One was upon earth, bis words were 
| all merciful, except to those who thought them- 
| selves better than others, and spoke evil of them; 
| that was enough to prove that they were desps- | 
|} rately wicked themselves, because it was so un- 
like our Father in beaven. They made a great | 
| pretence of goodness, but they were bypocrites, | 
| just whitewashed sepulchres. Do ye no and, | 














| when they brought to him the poor fallen mis- | torth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
| the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. 


| der, and she Jay silent in the dust at his boly 
feet, without a word to say, in the sorrow of her | 


shame, how he bid the one without sin to cast| flee from him; for they know not the voice of 
strangers. 


the first stone’ ‘There was but One without sin 
} among that company, and he just bid her ** go| 
and sin no more.” Indeed, and indeed, Dr. | 
| McCreechie was right, there is always a licen- | 
| tious heart where there is a scandalous tongue; 

| it is they who love the sin that love to talk about | 
| it, and they, who know they would not resist | 
| temptation, that are most ready to think another | 
jhas not. Their imaginations are just like the | 
|black corbie that Noah sent out of the ark, | 
| scenting the dead and the loathsome, and flying 
}to glut themselves with what is vile; but let | 
| yours, !assie,be like the sweet silver-winged dove 

| that came back with the green branches of hope | 
jin her dill. The world is bad enough, but God 

, loves it, and his son died for it, and it is yet to be 

like another heaven; and there’s many a green’ 
branch for the dove, if there be many a dead | 
|thing for the corbie. It was like a dove that the 

| Spirit came down to the Saviour, and without | 
| the spirit of a dove we can never fly up to him. } 
| Never be like a corbie, Katie dear, excep. it be| 
| those that Ged changed from their nature, and 

| sent to carry bread to bis hungry saint.’’ 
| ‘Aunt Betsey! Aunt Betsey!” my sister, | 
| with no little warmth, exclaimed, “I can’t hear | 
| you talk so to the child—as if our kind hearted | 
| Kate could ever be like a carrion crow. I'm 


| sure that she is too good, and too well! taught tu | 


}do any wreng to any one if she kuew it; and 
)all she has said has been to tell us what Fanny | 
| Pryer says, and aecoiding to her account, these | 
’s have brought the talk of the world upon 
| themselves.’ 
* Whisht! whisht! Mistress Wheatfield, (aunt) 
Betsey is scrupulous in giving my sister her ma- 
|tronly title, as honor due to the female head of 
ithe family) if I am a wee bit hard on the lassie, 
it’s no in unkindness, But, deed, our Katie is 
| just hke the rest of us, the descendant of old 
| Adam, and, what for should | not say, a daughter 
lof old Evet for she it was that the devil threw 
| his glamor over, and the pleasant voice of his 
| bonny bride led the man astray. The apostle 
| calls woman the weakest vessel, but he himself 
tells us that God puts strength into weak things, 
and women are strong for good, but may be also, 
as al! kuow, strong for evil. As you train the 
lassie, you make the wife and the mother; and 
the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, 
as sume one says. We are over-fond of talking 
about the dignity of the sex, and unwilling to al- 
low that woman can do wrong, in the same 
breath that we condemn woman for doing wrong. 
Let Kate wear the ornaments of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which are of more price in God’s 
sight than pearls or diamonds, IVs more 
than folly to say out in the Church that we are 
* miserable sinners,’ and that ‘there's no health 
in us,’ and after each commandment, ‘ Lord have 
mercy upon us, and incline our heart to keep 
this law ;’ and then, at our firesides, draw our- 
self up as if we could not fall into the sin which 
others have fallen into, Human nature isa poor 
trail thing, and the more we think so of it, the 
more charitable will we be towards our fellow 
sinners, and the more humble ourselves. ‘ The 
beginning of strife if like the letting in of water,’ 
and so is the beginning of an evil habit. If you 
do not stop it at the first, the tide will soon be 
too strong for you. Katie has never talked 
scandal in my hearing before, and I am fain to 
keep her from ever talking it again.” 
* Bat dear, good, precious aunt Betsey,” half 
sobbed Katie, ** I only—”’ : 
* Yes, dearie, you on/y—Miss Meddler only 
told Fanny Pryer, and Fanny Pryer only wrote 
to you, and you only wid us, aod if we only 
went on telling others, and they others, the 
character of those people, who may be innocent 
as lambs, would be ruined. Just bring it home, 
and think what itis to have one’s fair character 
stained in such a way! We would not be 
thieves, yet we take away what no gold or silver 
could buy or redeem; we would not be mur- 


beings with shame; and this by only repeating | terior of England and Scotland. 





what malice dared first only whisper ina single 


| ding, after a delay of some years, will soon take 


jit turned back. Ii the way was narrow or steep, 


jand pat their croc’'s under their bodies, just oe- 


| commit to memory the twenty-third Psalm. It 


ear—until every one hears it, and, then, we @x- 
cuse ourselves by saying, ‘ the thing is so pub- 
lic that it is the talk of the town!’ 

“Don’t tell me that circumstances are 8° 
strong as to make the thing certain. Such is 
the time for Charity to plead ;-for she ‘hopeth 
all things.” Tom there can tell—that many & 
man has been condemned on circumstantial evi- 
dence, when innocence afterwards was ‘ brought 
forth as the light.’ Our good house-dog Faith- 
ful, that Tom shot, because a sheep was killed, 
and the dumb beast, that could not speak for 
himself, came home bloody about the mouth, 
had been but defending his master’s flock from 
the strange mastiff that was found the next day 
dead behind the stone dyke; and all our sorrow 
can never bring back to our ear the deep bark 
at midnight that told as the sleepless sentinel 
was on his round. How sorry should we be, 
when the story of the ———’s turns out false, 
if we have allowed ourselves even for a moment 
to think so ill of them, much more, if we have 
led others to do so. One, who knows mens 
hearts better than we can know them, has left a 
blessing for those, against them ‘al/ men speak 
all manner of evil falscly for his sake ;’ so the 
world treated the prophets and apostles ; aod so 
they crucified the spotless Lamb of God. Never 
thea think a scandal must be true, because all 
the world tells it, One ‘ little tongue,’ that is 
‘set on fire of hell,’ may set the world oo fire. 

‘* Even if the seandalized people are guilty, 
we are not called on to be their executioners.— 
A hangman is always held infamous by the gen- 
er2l prejudice; but they are worthy of infamy, 
who perform that office as amateurs. The devil 
has not so eloven a foot but he may wear a kid 
slipper; yes, and he can write letters on 10se- 
colored paper, Katie, though they smell of musk 
instead of brimstone.” 

‘Dear me! Aunt Betsey,” said Mr. Wheat- 
field,who had been listening fer some time, “you 
that are so charitable, should find an excuse for 
the devil himself.”’ 

‘I can only answer you by repeating an an- 
swer a far better woman once said to just the 
same speech—‘ He never had a Savior offered to 
him.’ We might well pity the devil for being 
so wicked; but there is no reason why we,‘who 
profess and call ourselves Christians,’ should be 
like him. And now, Katie, my darling, ” said 
aunt Betsey, as she rose up and thén bent her 
stately head to kiss our pet on her wet cheeks, 
‘*go your ways; and when you repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer to-night, pause to think what you mean 
as you say: “ Forgive us our trespasses, a8 we 
forgive those who trespass against us—and lead 
us not into temptation— but deliver us from 
evil !’*” 

Here Jonas came in with ovr little supper, 
which we are too fond of old-fashioned comforts 
to miss, and aunt Beisey’s lecture on Scandal 
was ended. 

* . > * * * 7 

Nov. 13th, 18—. Tom tells me that the scan- 
dal about the ———s is now acknowledged to 
have been entirely without foundation. Major 
— was the admirer of Mrs. -—-—’s younger 
sister, and, through her agency, the opposition 
of the father has been made to yield. The wed- 


place. 
is. 


So aunt Betsey was right,as she always | 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK. 


Some years ago, a friend of mine was in 
Greece, in the month of March. He was trav- 
elling in the country where the shepherds live. 
He came to three shepherds with their flocks. 
One had about six huodred and fifty sheep, an- 
other had about seven hundred, and the other 
had about seven hundred and fifty. In all, they 
had about twenty-one hundred sheep. They 
were out in the valleys where the grass grew. 
All the flocks were mingled together. Every 
sheep had its own name. It would not come 
nor go, if called by any other name; nor would 
nt come or go, if called by any but its own shep- 
herd. Every shepherd kenw all his own sheep. 
He knew their names also. If any one was 
about to go into a wremg place he called it and 


he would go before, and they would follow him. 
This is just like what the New Testament says) 
about Christ and his flock. ‘‘The sheep hear 
his voice; aod he caileth his own sheep by name 
and leadeth them out. And when he putteth 


And a stranger wil] they not follow, bot will 


lamthe good shepherd and know 
my sheep and am known of mine. 1 lay down 
my life for the sheep.’’ 

The day my friend saw the shepherds was a 
cold day. Some of the lambs were quite strong 
and full of play; but some of them were very 
young and tender. The cold chilled them and 
they could not walk. The shepherds had on 
something like large cloaks tied around their 
necks, and girt about their waists. So they 
took up the little lambs and put them in their 
bosoms. But they did not smother them. They 
left their heads out co that they could breathe 
well, But they kept them snug and warm. It was 
a pleasing sight to see an old shepherd wiih his 
long grey beard and his bosom full of lambs. 
Just so the Bible says of the Good Shepherd 
**He shall gather the lamos 
carry them in his. bosom.’ 

* Among the twenty one hundred sheep were 
some old and feeble ones. Th y could not walk 
much. Ifthe way was miry or steep, they could 
hardly go along. So the shepherds would come 


‘a his arms, and 


hind their fore legs, and help them along. ‘They 
treated them with great gentleness, and eare. 
Just so “the good shepherd has pity on the 
weak, and gently helps them along.” He never 
leaves nor forsakes them. ‘His red and his 
staff comfort them.”” He leads them out. that 
they may find pasture. If little boys and girls 
are wise, they will desire above al! things 16 be- 
long to Christ’s flock. I hope alt of you will 


is beautiful. **The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall 
not want.”’ [Rev. Dr. Plumer. ore hie em 








THE BEST SINGING 7! Le HEARD. 


_The best singing I ever heard, that is, the} 
singing that best supported the religious senti- | 
ment, was Once, how Many years since, ina 
garrison town.—The. performers were two or 
three of the soldiers, and fourteen boys hetween 
the ages of eight and ‘ifteen, all dressed in white 
linen surplices. There was no organ or other 
instrument—nothing but those sweet voices, {t 
was the morning service.—Alil was stillness 
throughout the Church, when suddenly ag if a 
lark had said it, a pure voice softly began +] 
will arise, I will arise,""—then others glided in, 
deepening but not disturbing she strain, “] wil] 
arise and go to my Father, and will say unto 
Him, Father, | have sinned against Heaven and 
before Thee, and am no more worthy to be eal- 
led Thy son.”” Those words, recalling the most 
touching of all narratives; those innocent young 
faces ; those voices, so clear and earnest, breath- 
ing forth their confession, *‘I have sinned and 
am no more worthy,’’ completely over came me 
as no other church singing had ever done; nor 
was I the only one in that fall congregation who 
had to sit down and hide or wipe away the tears. 
{Cambridge Chronicle. 





FURTHER ACCOUNT OF MR. EMERSON’S 
FIRST LECTURE. 

[The Report we chanced first to take up of 
Mr. Emerson’s Lecture, was not so full as an- 
other we have since seen in the Traveller, and 
from which we take some characteristic pas- 
sagee written in the other which we published. 
The first five paragraphs were introductory, and 
occurred in connection with the first three of the 
Report as found in the Register. ] 

Mr. Emerson observed that what interested 
him most was the English man and woman, the 
true domestic life of that country. He had re- 
ceived invitations from several of the institutions 
of Yorkshire, which presented strong induce- 
ments to a visit, but the strongest bribe offered 
was the ardent desire to see for himself the in- 


He first visited 
the midland English countries, then Scotland, 





' the neighboring towns as well as some whose 





and afterwards London. Wales and Ireland he 
did not travel in. 5 

It was well known that it was against his the- 
ory to travel—he did not like it, andin most 
cases he believed it disadvantageous to the Jiler- 
ary man. Running up hills and over valleys he 
believed the office of a wheel notofaman. But 
the inviiations came at a most favorable time, 
as he was somewhat worn down with study and 
needed relaxation, and the opportunity to make 
the acquaintance of wiser men than perhaps 
those he left behind was not to be lost, Eng- 
land and France present wide fields for study 
both in their extent and concentrations—it is in 
these countries that the careful observer learns 
to tabulate his information, large amounts of 
which are accessible, upon all subjects. Be- 
sides he wished to look at America from abroad, 
and it is only from abroad that a faithful picture 
can be obtained. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of October, 1847, he 
sailed from this port in a ship bound to Liver- 
pool. On Friday, the ship had only made 134 
miles. A nimble {ndian, said Mr. Emerson in 
his quaint style, might have swam quite as far 
in the same time. The captain was all the 
while consoling the passengers that the ship 
would show her paces allin good time. On 
Saturday the prediction became good, and the 
good ship, with a stiff breeze sailed merrily on 
her course, And Mr. Emerson, in his own pe- 
culiar style, presented a very beautiful and life- 
like picture of the good ship driving before the 
blast with all the sail set that prudence and ex- 
perience could admit of. 

Mr. Emerson touched upon the safety of a sea 
voyage, drawing a cowparison between a sailing 
vessel and a steamer. Upon this point, he also 
observed how uuiformly all on board the ship 
personified her inthe remarks—“She behaves 
well,’—**How she minds her radder,’’ &c. &c. 
The conscious ship heard all these praises, and 
in one week made 1467 miles. 

He spoke of the annoyances attendant apon a 
voyage, arising from the keeling of the ship, 
&c , butto these annoyances one soon gets ac- 
eustomed, It would puzzle any landsman to tell 
how anv body is ever a sailor. And to clear up 
matters, on the second day out a small boy turns 
up who had been concealed in the bread locker. 
The sailors clothe him, and stick a knfe in his 
belt, and he goes right merrily to his task, de- 
claring that he likes the work, and will return 
in the ship if the captain will permit. The 
mate says that this is the history of a great por- 
tion of sailors. When once in the service, pride 
keeys them there. But the sea loses all its an- 
noyances as soon a8 man rises into a rational 
existence. Toa Humboldt, to a Bowditch, it 
offers-simply a field for new experiments. 


[The paragraphs below were in that part of 
the Lecture, illustrative of British character. 


Personal eccentricities are allowed and no one 
observes them. Each Islander is an Island him- 
self, reposing in quiet and tranquil waters. He 
never wonders, and if at a hotel he is asked for 
his name, he bends down and whispers it into 
the ear of the book-keeper. He keeps within 
himself. But it is not to be disguised that there 
is much in English cultare which will not bear 
analysis. Itis material, built solely upon wealth, 
cockneyism, and is most fully exemplified in 
boxing. racing, gunning, &c., whatare called 
true English sports. They are neat, orderly, 
and respectable, and have the nicest care of 
their wines, pulitics, guns, &c. But these are 
trifles. Their manly forms are attributable to 
the exercises, such as buating, boxing, and rd- 
ing, in which they indulge from early youth, 
The attachment to horses among them is almost 
universal—they are always on horseback—the 
hotels are crowded with pictures of races. 

When a prominent French Minster escaped 
10 London, last February, he was immediately 
proposed as an honorary member of one of the 
clubs. But he was blackballed. The English- 
man had read his paper till he thoroughly hated 
and despised the character of the Frenchman. 
And bis altered position as an exile, could not 
have the least weight with him. : 

The people ‘gome reality and conviction in 
their public mes; they hate humbug—and prize 
honesty accordingly. English tenacity may be 
put into striking Contiast with American facility. 
The lecturer said he did not think that the Eng- 
lish were fitted to do justice to the American 
character. 





A SCOTCH-IRISH FAMILY OF NEW-HAMP- 
SHIRE. 
“The following facts are related by an intelli- 
geot lady and connected in direct lineage with 
the parties, now living.” 


In the year 1726, an emigrant ship, laden with 
a band of Sevtch-lrish adventurers, sailed for 
the American continent. While proceeding on 


their way across the broad Atlantic, they bad | 


the misfortune to fall into the bands ofa band of | 
pirates, who boarded the emigrant vessel, plac- 
ing her unhappy inmates on board their own.— 
Among the emigrants, was a Mrs. Wilson, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth Fulton: who 
excited by the events of their capture gave birth 
prematurely to an infant daughter. The Cap- 
tain of this pirate band, himself being a father, 
vers inducedt to tender to the uofortunate lady 
every assistance in his power, allowing her to 
ocenpy the cabin of the vessel, granting herevery 
comfort their situation afforded; and the pirates 
were constrained to release their hold upon the 
anfortanate adventorers, and suffered them to pro- 
ceed on their voyage with all their effects, save a 
few muskets and some ammunition which the pi- 
rates retained, The Captain also gave her several 
valuable presents and relics, some of which are 
in the bends of a namesake now living in Michi- 
gan, with the promise from the mother that the 
child should be named for the Captain's wife— 
Mary. ‘The anniversary of this remarkable de- 
liveranee was devoutly commemorated as a day 
of annual thanksgiving by the early settlers dur- 
ing the whole of that generation. 

This little band settled in the good old town 
of Londonderry; and from this mother and this 
Oceai-born daughter may be traced the genealo- 
gy of many of the worthy citizens of that and 


ames are among the illustrious of our country- 
nen. 

Mary Wilson, the child that was born on board 
the pirate ship, baving survived to grow up, 
married James Wallace of Londonderry. They 
were the paredts of a numerous family, remark- 
able for intelligence and enterprise. 

Their only daughter, Elizabeth, married Thom- 
as Patterson of Londonderry, and thus became 
the mother of the Patterson family, known to 
most people in that vicinity as possessing strong 
intellect and a large share of native eloquence. 

In olden time when the early settlers were 
grouped together, and used to relate the place 
of their nativity, some would say it was on this 
side the water, and some on that, but Mrs. Wal- 
lace would say, “indeed, I was born neither on 
this side o’ the water nor on that side o° the wa- 
ter, nor any where else on God’s earth—’’1o the 
no small astonishment of the young ones. 

[Exeter News-Letter. 


[Of this family, as we learn fiom the ‘Con. 
gregationalist,”’ is Hon. Horace Greely descend- 
ed by the mother’s side, From the same parent- 
age is descended also Hon. Geo. W. Patterson, 
the present Governor of New York. Hibs resi- 
dence is Western New York to which he removed 
in early life—his brother William, residing in 
the same State, died while a member of Congress, 
Two brothers now hving in western New York, 
who maintain an elevated position in society, 
and one occupies the old homestead in London- 
derry. The Congregationalist adds that from 
their stature it might be inferred they were of 
the ancient race of Anak. 





Victssirupes or Human Lire. Throcgh 
what dark passages are particular families and 
individaals led! We have read the following par- 
agraph of the notorious Mike [Michael] Walsh 
with sad interest: — 

This is the only living member of the family. 
is father was an t and once pos. 


two farms in New Jersey, on one of which was 
a mill, valued, with its machinery and stores, at 
$35,000. This had been ineared for thirty 
years, and on the day of the expiration of this 
policy, he had made arrangements to go to New- 
ark to renew it. The business of his friend, 
which involved endorsements to the amount of 
$ 22,000, detained him for aday. That day 
the mill burned down, and every dollar of its 
worth was lost. ' 

The friend for whom the endorsement had 
been msde, subsequently proved insolvent, and 
this, with the law expenses and other embarass- 
ments, swallowed up the remainder of Mr. 
Walsh’s property, and left him penniless. He 
shortly after died a broken hearted man. His 
children consisted of four brothers, of whom 
Mike was the youngest, and a girl, scattered in 
all directions, the latter alone staying with the 
mother. A singular fatality pursued them.— 
One of the brothers fell by the side of Crockett, 
at the massacre of the Alamo; another was shot 
in a duel across a table in the South; the third 
was burnt in the Ben Sherrod, and the sister 
perished in the ill-fated Lexington. The moth- 
er soon followed, and left him, like Logan, the 
last of his race. 











MORTON'S 
Letheon Dental Establishment, 


NO. 19 TREMONT ROW, 
Opposite the Boston Museum. 


QG~ This establishment takes its name from being 
the place where Ether was first inhaled, and the dis- 
covery of its uses originally made;—and as its name 
imports, the various operertions of Dental Surgery «re 
here performed, and Ether or Chloroform administered 
the discoverer himself. The operations of EX- 
TRACTING, FILLING and INSERTING TEETH, 
performed by Dr. Morton, embrace the most modern 
improvements in America and Europe, and in conse- 
quence of the Ether Discovery, his extensive corres- 
pondence with the most skilful practitioners, at home 
and abroad, gives him the great advantage of gaining 
the earliest intelli of all inventions and discove- 
ries in his profession. Dr Morton offers his services 
in the administration of Ether with especial confidence, 
having bad great experience both at his own rooms and 
at 
THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


in connection with the Surgeons of that Institution, 
who are respectfully referred to. 





Extracts from the Reports of the Exhibition of the Worces- 
ter County Mechanics Association. 


“ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Aset of Teeth were shown 
by Dr. Morton, which were not only carved in a very 
handsome manner, perhaps faultless, having the partic- 
ular merit of sustaining the harmony o! proportion to 
the last Teeth of the jaw, and giving a peculiarly natu- 
ral appearance of the gum and jaw in that part, but 
were articulated in the most perfect manner. They 
were more complete and more perfect, taken altogether 
than any other. The Committee on that account regard 
them as the best SILVER MEDAL.” 


‘©The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
award this Diplomate MORTON & WHITMAN, 
for a splendid case of Artificial Teeth, exhibited by 
them at the Exhibition and Fain of 1847. 

Grorce G. Smith, Pres. 

Henry N. Hoorer, Vice. Pres. 
Joux Kuun, Sec.” 


Extract from the Report of the Mass. General Hospital, 
“Dr. Morton, in 1846, discovered the facts before un. 
known, that Ether would prevent pain in Surgical 
Operations. He first established these facts by numer- 
ous operations on Teeth.  eopos p30 dec9 





OYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 1. A new Trans- 

lation of the Book of Job, with an Introduction 
and Notes, chiefly explanatory— 2d ed, with corrections 
and additions. 

2. A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Chronological order, with Notes, &c., 8 vols, 
2d ed, with corrections and additi ns. ; 

3. A new Translation of the Book of Psalms, with 
an Introduction an Notes, chiefly explanatory d 
edition with additions. . 

4. A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, chiefly 
explanatory. 

“This new edition is of increased value on account 
of the adilitions and corrections which it contains. The 
whole series of volumes, from the pen of this accom- 
plished Hebrew scholar, may now te obtained in a uni- 
form shape, and is of great value, and of high impor- 
tance to all stadents of the Bible. Common readers 
will be surprised to observe huw many paseages, which 
are uniatelligible to them in in the common version, are 
here made plain and significant by a slight change of 
expression, of the meaning of a single word, or the tara 
of a sentence.” 

“There is no man whose labors in this department 
of learning deserve a more respectful notice than Dr. 
Noyes, and no man certainly whose books so well de- 
serve to be purchased and studied; for in a compact 
form they embody the accurate results of great learning, 
and throw much light on obscure and difficult parts of 
the sacred writings.”” [Christian Register. 











- DANIELL & 60.) 


No. 201 WasuinoTron STREET. 


HAVING RECEIVED BY RECENT 
ARRIVALS A LARGE STOCK OF 


NEW GOODS, 


E are enabled to offer one of the best assortments 
cae to be found in the city, consisting of a full sup- 
ply 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS. CLOAK GOODS, 


—AND— 


SHAWLS, 


LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 

Our stock is selected with great care, and no pains 
spared to have such goods only as we can recommend. 
Our endeavor is to give our customers a Goop ARTI- 
CLE at a Low Price, and as we import many of the 

FOREIGN GOODS, 


—AND RECEIVE OUR— 
AMERICAN GOODS, 
at the lowest manufacturers prices, we are always able 
to sell **as low as the lowest,’’ ‘* as cheap as the pe 
DANIELL & CO., 
No. 201 Washington Street. 





RECEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR, 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 


BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
No. 20 State Street. 


Picrortat Monrunies. | Knickerbocker 5 00 
Siliman’s Journal of? 99 
Science and Arts 


London World of Fash- 
i 00} Daguerreotype eostes & 
0 


on 6 
London Art Union Jour- 
na JUVENILE. 
Graham’s Magazine 3 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 3 
Columbian Magazine 3 
3 
2 


00 

00| Merry’s Museum 

00) Parley’s Magazine 

00 ere Cabinet 

oung People’s Mag. 

00| Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 

00 

00 

00 

00 
0 


Union Magazine 

Ladies National Maga- 
zine 

Christian Parlor Maga- 
zine 2 Mepicau. 

Ladies’ Garland 1 

Family Circle 1 

Sears’ Family Magazine 2 

*,* Any twe of theabove 


Braithwaite’s st 150 
pect of Med. Science 
Medical Chirurgical Re- 
view 300 
London Lancet 5 00 
Ranking’s Abstract 150 
Boston Medical 6s 3 00 
Sargical Journal 
British and —— 3 00 N. Y. Journal of Medi- 
Medico Chirurgical cine 3 00 
bs 


Monthilies for $5 00. 


Reviews. 


London, Foreign, at American Journal of 
inburg and West-$ ¢ 99| Medical Science 
minster, $3 00 each, British and Foreign 
or for the four, Medical Review 

Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 

American (Whig) Re- 
view 5 

Democratic 

North American 

Christian 

Universalist 

Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 

Mass. Quarterly 

The 19th Century 


} 3 00 
Law. 


Law Library 10 00 
Law Reporter 3 00 
Library of Law and Equi- 

ty 7 


Co CO Go to ON Go 
SSSSsSss 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


London Pictorial Times 


ay 


ie 

Albion Life Insurance Company, 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 

INSTITUTED IN 1805, 

dersi having been inted A to 

the Alb C pl vata ges i antes 

— towreceive proposals for Insurances on Lives, 

eo in jionable cases to grant 

woe iad a reference to the Board of Direttors in 

ADVANTAGES OF FERED py THIS COMPANY. 


Perfect Security, arising from a la paid tal 
pee ——" profits of a naleoat a pth, gon a 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, ja} yearly, or an- 


ually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years da 
paying sisted i 

in icipate AT ONCE in ALL the 
of the business both in Europe and America, ogre 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in eggy 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Amer. 
can continent to any Other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, on Boston and vicinity. 
ost 


NEW HYMN BOORk. 


ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., corner of 
Washington and School Streets, have just 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johnson— 
containing many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
to Societies- This collection has been adopted by sev- 
era] Churehes, and the publishers are gratified to know 
that it gives great satisfaction. 
The following are some of the testimonials in favor of 
the work. 


ag21 





{From the Literary World.] 


‘As a collection of sacred poetry and appropriate 
Hymns, this book cannot be surpassed.” i 


[From the Evening Gazette .] 


“It is probably the most tical compilation of 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want of a com- 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 
as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.’ 

[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

‘*It is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. It is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
foe ——— om oe oes pamaat OB the addi- 
tion of several v t hymns whi appear. 
ed in this wok.” Mace than "oho hundred additional 
hymns are added in this Edition.” 

{From the Daily Atlas.] 

“For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Sdmucl 
Longfelluw, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matters, we should think it well calcu- 

ted to meet the wants of religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many “sacred "a 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bul . 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. 

These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 


‘*A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 





RELIGIovs. 


Biblical Repository 
Christian Exeminer 
Monthly Religious Mag. 
National Preacher i 
New Englander | 
Ladies’ Repository 


Lon. Iustrated News 
London Panch 
©| Farmers’ Library 
Horticulturist 
Horticultural Magazine 
Mechanics’ and English 
Magazine 
| Howiit’s Journal 
People’s Journal 
Lirerary. Mothers’ Magazine 
Biackwood’s Magazine 300 Mothers’ Assistant 
Eclectic 6 00 Mass Common School 
Living Age (weekly) 600 Journal 
Hant’s Merchants’ 5 00 Fowler’s Phreuologi- 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- | cal Journa! 
tute 5 00 Edinburg 


All the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
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$100 


take the for the first time without readi 
every line it contains. A volume so deli 


c , and among the family circles of our coun- 
try. 
[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.” 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 





discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 





ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 
collection ot Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymo tones for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Families. Price 274 cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 

“This book is designed to facilitate Con ional 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficalties in the Way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our Churches, 
and depending entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 
ern collections, sixty-seven, which are universally 





*‘A new edition, and an improvement on the first, 

excellent as that was.”’ [Boston Recorder. 
IVERMORE’S COMMENTARY. The Gospels 

4 Voll. Matthew, vol 2d; Mark, Luke and Jobn, 
vol 3. The Acts of the Apostles with a Commentary, 
intended for Sabbath School Meachers and Bible Class- 
es, and as an aid to Family Instruction, by Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, 3 vols 12mo, new ed, in neat stamped cloth 
binding, price 75 cts per volume. 

‘*We feel certain it will meet the wants of all who 
call themselves liberal Christians, as a family expositor, 
a reference book in the study of the Gospel, a compan- 
ion in the Sunday School, and an aid to daily devo- 
tion. It is learned, yet not dry; rational, yet not 
cold; fervent, yet not hantieal: tasteful, yet not one 
line for mere taste. Mr. Livermore is concise, practi- 
cal, reasonable, full of generous and holy feeling.” 

{Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 


“These Commentaries give a clear, correct, evan- 
gelical view of the doctrines which Christ and the apos- 
tles tanght; they fully explain all difficult passages, and 
furnish much valuable information upon ancient geogra- 
phy, history, biography, customs, manners, &c ; ma 
word, I think they will be profitable for doctrine, for 
instruction, for practice and devotion.”’ [Christian 
Inquirer. 6wis. 4 

The above with all other Unitarian 
for sale wholesale and retail by JAMES 
CO , 134 Washington, opposite School st. 

dec16 
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STATIONERY. 


G. SIMPKINS, 124]Washnigton Street, corner 

« of Water at., has for sale at low prices, a general 
assortment of English, French and Amer‘can Station- 
ery, consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tis- 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes ; 
Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and Binders 
Board; Drawing and a Pencils; Osborne’s 
Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, on 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; Tnk- 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Sty ic 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing esks ; 
‘Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing 
Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &c. 

Account Books; ; Journals; Day Books; 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. 

Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, octa- 
vo, and smaller sizes, in various styles of binding. 

tf 





EGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. With 
V entire confidence the VEGETABLE PULMONA- 
RY BALSAM is offered to the public as the safest, best, 
aud most remedy that can be found for 
COUGHS, COLDS and CONSUMPTION, Asthma, 
Phthisic, Spitting of Blood, dongs 6 Cough, and all 
Pulmonary Affections and Diseases of the 3. It 
has been tested by the experience and observation of 
thousands for upwards of twenty years, is extensively 
used and recommended by eminent physicians in their 
regular practice, and has become a standard family 
medicine. Those in want will find it a tral 
article. Be sure and get the VEGETABLE 
Balsam, signed Wm. Jon’n Cutler, as there r 
counterfeits and imitations, Sold by Apothecaries and 
Couatry Merchants generally. Price 50 cents. 
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ENERAL PERIODICAL AGENCY. The sub- 
scribers have purchased of Messrs. Otis, Broad- 

ers & Co., their list of subscribers for the English and 
American Reviews and Magazines, and are prepared to 
furnish the leading Periodicals of the day at the lowest 
rates. Clubs and Societies supplied at 4. liberal Cong 
count from subscription prices. They have received, 
- day, the American Journal of Medical Science for 


j CROSBY & NICROLS, 
jan20 111 Washington st. 





WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


{Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


known, or, at amy rate, most universall sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and Hymns have 





been adapted, such as are most general in their subj 
and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to any religious occasion.”’ 
Just published 
CHAS. 8S. FRANCIS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 
Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub 
lishers. uf nov25 





ACAULEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— 
1 The History of England from the accession of 
James II., by Thomas Babingtoa Macauley, vol 1. 
Dickens’ New Story, the Haunted Man and the 
Ghost’s Bargain, 6 cents. 
Dr. Brazer’s Sermons, with a Memoir. 
Dr. Peabody’s Sermons, with a Memoir. 
Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


janl3 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


view of introducing it may obtain jes, gratis, on 
plication to the Pulishers. SS etd 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION. 

HE Subscribers would ast the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
ly, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 

Hymns for Public Worship, pone expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of chairs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published but four years, 
it is now used in forty-two of our Societies, and this fact 
is considered sufficient to show the estimation in which 
it is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low, 

*,* For a list of places where this book is in use 

see cover of the Christian Examiner. 

{> Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


(eens PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
! Newry Srereotyrep Epirion. The sub- 
scribers have recently new stereotype plates of 
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RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies, 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure 
RaiLroaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified nds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 
Mr. C. E. Horn is Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 
The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 


Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. H a 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little §& Brown,) Bos- 


ton. ; : 
. For farther lars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
jan29 


care of 8. O. Mead, +, Boston. 
Aug. 12, 1848. _ osly 
ACAULEY’S ENGLAND. JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., have received a fresh supply of 
The History of England from the accession of James 
II., by Thomas Babington Macauley, vol 1, pp. 632, 
8vo—price $2 00. 


For sale at 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
janl3 lis2o0s 








EW BOOKS. Merry-Mount; The Artist’s 
Married Life; Beauies of Sacred Literature, 
Plates; Holmes’s Poems; Lowell’s Poems; Wood- 
Notes, &c., by Channing; The Bigelow Bagems Ma- 
cauley’s England; Dickens’ Ghost Story; Whittier's 
Poems; Peabody’s Memoir and Discourses ; Brazier’s 
Discourses; Emerson’s Essay’s, new edition; 8 
of the World, by Prof. Nichol’s, plates; Gray’s ‘ 
"Y published ind forsale 
ea 
pre JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School street 
janl3 lis2os 


NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


R. J. K. PALMER, continues with success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 


ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
nas Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

une 








REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


' HAS REMOVED 


FROM No.» URS 


is popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Sucieties of the denomination and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
; They have also pul !shed another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socit« 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 
Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
== the pide heretofore, for use where this edition is 
or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the iidine these referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
= mentary Hymns. 
additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 
It is believed that this ment will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 
H of high character, written since it was first 
li ned, end otters, which ep he before ee. : 
‘ollowing are some societies towns io 
which the Soak is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev- 
Mr. P ;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr: 
ick;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fedj 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) at 
Church ( i . 


Mr Waterston; \° 

York, (Rev De Dewey) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard dag oo ge 
dor en 
field, Watertown, Broo > Bri , Low- 
ell, Lexi » Li WwW ey, , Sand 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield »Chelms 
ford, Hi Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
ore Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lyna 
B ine, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. ¥; 
Providence, ae say R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savam 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Il; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and other societies in New Eng 
land nchey Day hawt ma Western States. 

or Church Com 





STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; - 
—ALso— 


LEAD AND METAL SASH, 


man by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 
No. 5 Arxixson St., Boston. 
Sra Bavaes } : 
is S. SavaGe, 
Joun M. P. Cook, 6mos so ene 
WILLIAMS FAMILY. The 


History of the Willams 
Portraits, 1 vol. &, io 

















sessed a fortune of over $80,000. He owned 


Particular attention paid to the sale of Woot, 
a SE BP ce Se, 
june 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 : is 


for Office 
for sale at oe 
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